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THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


No. VII. On Cuances or Mrnisrry. 


THERE is one error as to the English constitution which crops up 
periodically. Circumstances which often, though irregularly, occur 
naturally suggest that error, and as surely as they happen it revives. 
The relation of Parliament, and especially of the House of Commons, 
to the Executive Government is the specific peculiarity of our consti- 
tution, and an event which frequently happens much puzzles some 
people as to it. 

That event is a change of ministry. All our administrators go out 
together. The whole executive government changes—at least, all 
the heads of it change in a body, and at every such change some 
speculators are sure to exclaim that such a habit is foolish. They 
say, “No doubt Mr. Gladstone and Lord Russell may have been 
wrong about reform; we do not say they have, but they may have ; 
no doubt Mr. Gladstone may have been cross in the House of 
Commons, though we do not say he was; but why should either 
or both of these events change all heads of all our practical depart- 
ments ? What could be more absurd than what happened in 1858 ? 
Lord Palmerston was for once in his life over-buoyant ; he gave rude 
answers to stupid inquiries ; he brought into the Cabinet a nobleman 
who had come before the public in an ugly trial about a woman ; he, 
or his Foreign Secretary, did not answer a French despatch by a 
despatch, but told our ambassador to reply, orally. And because of 
these trifles, or at any rate, these wn-administrative mistakes, all 
our administration had fresh heads. The Poor Law Board had a 
new chief, the Home Department a new chief, the Public Works a 
new chief. Surely this was absurd.” Is this objection good or bad ? 
Speaking generally, is it wise or is it not wise so to change all our 
rulers ? 
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514 THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 

The practice produces three great evils. First, it brings in on a 
sudden new persons and untried persons to preside over our policy. 
A little while ago Lord Cranborne had no more idea that he would 
now be Indian Secretary than that he would be a bill broker. He 
had never given any attention to Indian affairs; he can get them 
up because he is an able educated man who can get up anything. 
But they are not “ part and parcel” of his mind ; not his subjec ts of 
familiar reflection, nor things ef which he thinks by predilection, 
of which he cannot help thinking. But because Lord Russell and 
Mr. Gladstone did not please the House of Commons about reform, 
there he is. A perfectly inexperienced man, so far as Indian affairs 
go, rules all our Indian empire. And if all our heads of offices 
change together, so very frequently it must be. If twenty offices are 
vacant at once, there are almost never twenty tried, competent, clever 
men ready to take them. The difficulty of making up a government 
is very much like the difficulty of putting together a heen puzzle. 
The spaces do not suit what you have to put into them. And the 
difficulty of matching a ministry is more than that of fitting a puzzle, 
because the ministers to be put in can object, though the bits of a 
puzzle cannot. One objector can throw out the combination. In 
1847 Lord Grey would not join Lord John Russell’s projected 
government if Lord Palmerston was to be Foreign Secretary ; Lord 
Palmerston would be Foreign Secretary, and so the government was 
not formed. The cases in which a single refusal prevents a govern- 
ment are rare, and there must be many concurrent circumstances to 
make it effectual. But the cases in which refusals impair or spoil a 
government are very common. It almost never happens that the 
ministry-maker can put into his offices exactly whom he would like; 
a number of placemen are always too proud, too eager, or too obstinate 
to go just where they should. 

Again, this system not only makes new ministers ignorant, but 
keeps present ministers indifferent. A man cannot feel the sane 
interest that he might in his work if he knows that by events over 
which he has no control,—by errors in which he had no share,—by 
metamorphoses of opinion which belong to a different sequence of 
phenomena, he may have to leave that work in the middle, and may 
very likely never return to it. The new man put into a fresh anges 
ought to have the best motive to learn his task thoroughly, but, 
fact, in England he has not at all the best motive. The last wave of 
party and politics brought him there, the next may take him away. 
Young and eager men take, even at this disadvantage, a keen interest 
in office work, but most men, especially old men, hardly do so. 
Many a battered minister may be seen to think much more of the 
vicissitudes which make him and unmake him, than of any office matter. 
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Lastly, a sudden change of ministers may easily cause a mischievous 
change of policy. In many matters of business, perhaps in most, a 
continuity of mediocrity is better than a hotch-potch of excellences. 
Any decent plan steadily pursued will work far better than a chang- 
ing trial of superlative schemes ; one of which begins to-day, and the 
next begins to-morrow. Tor cxample, now that progress in the scientific 
arts is revolutionising the instruments of war, rapid changes in our 
head-preparers for land and sea war are most costly and most hurtful. 
A single competent selector of new inventions would probably in the 
course of years, after some experience, arrive at something tolerable; 
it is in the nature of steady, regular, experimenting ability to diminish, 
if not vanquish such difficulties. But a quick succession of chiefs 
has no similar facility. They do not learn from each other’s expe- 
rience ; you might as well expect the new head boy at a public school 
to learn from Pd experience of the last head boy. The most valuable 
result of many years is a nicely balanced mind instinctively heedful 
of various errors; but such a mind is the incommunicable gift of 
individual experience, and an outgoing minister can no more leave it 
to his successor than an elder brother can pass it on to a younger. 
A shifting, a temporary, an unforeseen policy is apt to follow from a 
rapid change of ministers. 

These are formidable arguments, but four things may, I think, be 
suid in reply to, or mitigation of them. A little examination will 
show that this change of ministers is essential to a Parliamentary 
government ;—that something like it will happen in all elective 
governments, and that worse happens under presidential government ; 
that it is not neccessarily prejudicial to a good administration, but that, 
on the contrary, something like it is a prerequisite of good adminis- 
tration ;—that the evident evils of English administration are not the 
results of Parliamentary government, but of grave deficiencies in 
other parts of our political and social state ;—that, in a word, these 
evils result not from what we have, but from what we have not. 

As to the first point, those who wish to remove the choice of 
ministers from Parliament have not adequately considered what a 
Parliament is. A Parliament is nothing less than a big meeting of 
more or less idle people. In proportion as you give it power it will 
inquire into everything, settle everything, meddle in anything. In 
an ordinary despotism, the powers of a despot are limited by his 
bodily capacity, and by the calls of pleasure; he is but one man, 
there are but twelve hours in his day, and he is not disposed to 
employ more than a small part in dull business; he keeps the rest 
for the court, or the harem, or for socicty. He is at the top of the 
world, and all the pleasures of the world are set before him. Mostly 
there is only a very small part of political business which he cares to 
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understand, and much of it (with the shrewd sensual sense belonging 
to the race) he knows that he will never understand. But a Parlia- 
ment is composed of a great number of men by no means at the top 
of the world. When you establish a predominant Parliament, you 
give over the rule of the country to a despot who has unlimited time,— 
who has unlimited vanity,—who has, or believes he has unlimited 
comprehension, whose pleasure is in action, whose life is work. 
There is no limit to the curiosity of Parliament. Sir Robert Peel 
once suggested that a list should be taken down of the questions 
asked of him in a single evening; they touched more or less on fifty 
subjects, and there were a dimen other subjects which by parity of 
reason might have been added too. As soon as bore A ends, bore B 
begins. Some inquire from genuine love of knowledge, or from a 
real wish to improve what they ask about,—others to see their name 
in the papers,—others to show a watchful constituency that they are 
alert,—others to get on and to get a place in the government,— 
others from an accumulation of little motives they could not them- 
selves analyse, or because it is their habit to ask things. And a 
proper reply must be given. It was said that “ Datby Griffith 
destroyed Lord Palmertson’s first Government,” and undoubtedly 
the cheerful impertinence with which in the conceit of victory he 
answered similar grave men much hurt his Parliamentary power. 
There is one thing which no one will permit to be treated lightly, 
and that something is himself. There is one thing which a sovereign 
assembly will never permit to be lessened or ridiculed,—its own 
power. The minister of the day will have to give an account in 
Parliament of all branches of administration, to say why they act as 
they do act, and why they do not act as they do not. 

Nor is mere inquiry all that Parliament may enjoin, or all a public 
department has to fear. Fifty members of Parliament may be zealous 
for a particular policy affecting the department, and fifty others for 
another policy, and between them they may divide its action, spoil its 
favourite aims, and prevent its consistently working out either of their 
own aims. The process is very simple. Every department at tiines 
looks as if it was in a scrape; some apparent blunder, perhaps some 
real blunder, catches the public cye. At once the antagonist Parlia- 
mentary sections, which want to act on the denpecrtunetit, seize the 
opportunity. They make speeches, they move for documents, they 
amass statistics. They declare “that in no other country is such a 
policy possible as that which the department is pursuing; that it is 
medieval; that it costs money; that it wastes life; that America 
does the contrary ; that Prussia does the contrary.” The newspapers 
follow according to their nature. These bits of administrative 
scandal amuse the public. Articles on them are very easy to 
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write, easy to read, easy to talk about. They please the vanity of 
mankind. Wethink as we read, “Thank God, Jam not as that man ; 
Idid not send green coffee to the Crimea; J did not send patent 
cartridge to the common guns, and common cartridge to the breech- 
loaders. J make money; that miserable public functionary only 
wastes money.” As for the defence of the department, no one cares 
for it or reads it. Naturally at first hearing it does not sound true. 
The opposition have the unrestricted selection of the point of attack, 
and they seldom choose a case in which the department, upon the 
surface of the matter, seems to be right. The case of first impres- 
sion will always be that something shameful has happened; that 
such and such men did die; that this and that gun would not go off; 
that this or that ship will not sail. All the pretty reading is unfa- 
vourable, and all the praise is very dull. 

Nothing is more helpless than such a department in Parliament if 
it has no authorised official defender. All the wasps of the House 
are at once upon it; here they perceive is something easy to sting, 
and safe, for it cannot sting in return. The small grain of founda- 
tion for complaint germinates, till it becomes a whole crop. At 
once the minister of the day is appealed to; he is at the head of the 
administration, and he must put the errors right, if such there are. 
The opposition leader says, “ 1 put it to the right honourable gentle- 
man, the First Lord of the Treasury. He is a man of business. 1 do 
not agree with him in his choice of ends, but he is an almost perfect 
master of methods and means. What he wishes to do he does do. 
Now I appeal to him whether such gratuitous errors, such fatuous 
incapacity, are to be permitted in the publie service. Perhaps the right 
honourable gentleman will grant me his attention while I show from 
the very documents of the department,” &e., &e. What is the minister 
todo? He never heard of this matter; he does not care about the 
matter. Several of the supporters of the Government are interested 
in the opposition to the department ; & grave man, supposed to be 
wise, mutters, ‘This is foo bad.” The Secretary of the Treasury tells 
him, “The House is uneasy. .A good many men are shaky. A. B. 
said yesterday he had been dragged through the dirt four nights 
following. Indeed I am disposed to think myself that the depart- 
ment has been somewhat lax. Perhaps an inquiry,” &e., ke. And 
upon that the Prime Minister rises and says, “ That Her Majesty’s 
Government having given very serious and grave consideration to 
this most important subject, are not prepared to say that in so 
complicated a matter the department has been perfectly exempt from 
error. He does not indeed concur in all the statements which have 
been made; it is obvious that several of the charges advanced are 
inconsistent with one another. If A had really died from eating 
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green coffee on the Tuesday, it is plain he could not have suffered 
from insufficient medical attendance on the following Thursday. 
However, on so complex a subject, and one so foreign to common expe- 
rience, he will not give a judgment. And if the honourable member 
would be satisfied with having the matter inquired into by a 
committee of that House, he will be prepared to accede to the sug- 
gestion.” 

Possibly the outlying department knowing that the ministry will 
not state its case, may cram a friend. 


But it is happy indeed if it 
chances on a judicious friend. 


The persons most ready to take up 
that sert of business are benevolent amateurs, very well intentioned, 
very grave, very respectable, but also rather dull. Their words are 
good, but their arguments are weak about the joints. They speak 
very well, but while they are speuking, the decorum is so great that 
everybody goes away. Such a man is no match for a couple of 
Ilouse of Commons gladiators. They pull what he says to shreds. 
They show or say that he is wrong about his facts. Then he rises 
in a fuss and must explain: but in his hurry he mistakes and can- 
not find the right paper, and becomes first hot, then confused, next 
inaudible, and so sits down. Probably he leaves the House with 
the notion that the defence of the de 


partinent has broken down, and 
so the Times announces to all t | 


nie WOr 
Some thinkers have naturally suggested that the heads of depart- 
ments should as such have the right ef speech in the House. But 
the system when it has been tried has not answered. M. Guizot 
is not effectual. 
A great popular assembly has a corporate character ; it las its own 
privileges, prejudices, and notions. 


Las soon as it awakes. 


tells us from his own experience that such a system 


And one of those notions is that 
its own members—the persons it sees ‘every day—whose qualities 
it knows, whose minds it can test, are those whom it can most trust. 
A clerk speaking from without would be an unfamiliar object. 
He would be an outsider. He would speak under suspicion ; he 
would speak without dignity. Very often he would speak as a victim. 
All the bores of the House would be upon him. He would be put upon 
examination. Ile would have to answer interrogatories. He would 
be put through the figures and cross-questioned in detail. The whole 
effect of what he said would be lost in guwestiuncule and hidden in 
a controversial detritus. 

Again, such a person would rarely speak with great ability. He 
would speak as a scribe. His habits must have been formed in the 
quiet of an office ; he is used to red paper, placidity, and the respect 
of subordinates. Such a person will hardly ever be able to stand 
the hurly-burly of a public assembly. He will lose his head,—he 
will say what he should not. Te will get hot and red; he will feel 
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he is a sort of culprit. After being used to the flattering deference 
of deferential subordinates, he will be pestered by fuss and confounded 
by invective. He will hate the House as naturally as the House does 
not like him. He will be an incompetent speaker addressing a 
hostile audience. 

And what is more, an outside administrator addressing Parlia- 
ment, can move Parliament only by the goodness of his arguments. 
He has no votes to back them up with. He is sure to be at chronic 
war with some active minority of assailants or others. The natural 
mode in which a department is improved on great points and new 
points is by external suggestion ; the worst foes of a department are 
the plausible errors which the most visible facts suggest, and which 
only half invisible facts confute. Both the good ideas and the bad ideas 
are sure to find advocates first in the press and then in Parliament. 
Against these a permanent clerk would have to contend by argu- 
ment alone. The Minister, the head of the parliamentary Govern- 
ment, will not care for him. The Minister will say in some undress 
soliloquy, ‘These permanent ‘ fellows’ must look after themselves. 
I cannot be bothered. I have only a majority of nine, and a very 
shaky majority, too. I cannot afford to make enemies for those whom 
I did not appoint. They did nothing for me, and I can do nothing 
for them.” And if the permanent clerk come to ask his help he 
will say in decorous language, “I am sure that if the department 
‘an evince to the satisfaction of Parliament that its past management 
has been such as the public interests require, no one can be more 
gratified than I am. Jam not aware if it will be in my power to 
attend in my place on Monday ; but if I can be so fortunate, I shall 
listen to your official statement with my very best attention.” And 
so the permanent public servant will be teazed by the wits, oppressed 
by the bores, and massacred by the innovators of Parliament. 

The incessant tyranny of Parliament over the public officer is 
prevented and can only be prevented by the appointment of a parlia- 
mentary head, connected by close ties with the present ministry 
and the ruling party in Parliament. The parliamentary head is 
not only to be valued for what he does, but also for what he prevents. 
He is a protecting machine. He and the friends he brings stand 
between the department and the busybodies and crotchet makers of 
the House and the country. So long as at any moment the policy 
of an office could be altered by chance votes in their House of 
Parliament, there is no security for any consistency. Our guns 
and our ships are not, perhaps, very good now. But they would 
be much worse if any thirty or forty advocates for this gun or 
that gun could make a motion in Parliament, beat the department, 
and get their ships or their guns adopted. The “ Black Breech 
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Ordnance Company ” and the “ Adamantine Ship Company ” would 
soon find representatives in Parliament, if forty or fifty members 
would get the national custom for their rubbish. But this result is 
now prevented by the parliamentary head of the department. As 
soon as the opposition begins the attack he looks up his means of 
defence. He studies the subject, compiles his arguments, and builds 
little piles of statistics, which he hopes will have some effect. He 
has his reputation at stake, and he wishes to show that he is worth 
his present place, and fit for future promotion. He is well-known, 
perhaps liked, by the House—at any rate the House attends to him ; he 
is one of the regular speakers whom they hear and heed. He is 
sure to be able to get himsclf heard, and he is sure to make the best 
defence he can. And after he has settled his speech he loiters up 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, and says quictly, “ They have got 
a motion against me on Tuesday, you know. I hope you will have 
your men here. <A lot of fellows have crotchets, and though 
they do not agree a bit with one another, they are all against the 
department ; they will all vote for the inquiry.” And the Secretary 
answers, ‘Tuesday, you say; no (looking at a paper) I do not 
think it will come on Tuesday. There is Higgins on education. 
He is good for a long time. But anyhow it shall be all right.” 
And then he glides about and speaks a word here, and a word 
there, in consequence of which, when the anti-official motion is 
made, a considerable array of steady, grave faces sits behind the 
Treasury Bench—nay, possibly a rising man who sits in outlying 
independence below the gangway rises to defend the transaction. 
And so the department wins by a majority of thirty-three, and the 
administration of that business pursues its consistent way. 

This contrast is no fancy picture. The experiment of conducting 
the administration of a public department by an independent un- 
sheltered authority has often been tried, and always failed. Parlia- 
ment always poked at it, till it made it impossible. The most remarkable 
is that of the Poor Law. The administration of that law is not now 
very good, but it is not too much to say that almost the whole of its 
goodness has been preserved by its having an official and party 
protector in the House of Commons. Without that contrivance we 
should have drifted back into the errors of the old Poor Law, and 
superadded to them the present meanness and incompetence in our 
dealings with the large towns. All would have been given up to 
local management. VParliament would have interfered with the 
central board till it made it impotent, and the local authorities would 
have been despotic. The first administration of the new Poor 
Law was by ‘ Commissioners ’’—the three kings of Somerset House, 
as they were called. At last, the system was certainly not tried 
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in untrustworthy hands. Mr. Chadwick, one of the most active 
and best administrators in England, was the secretary and motive 
power. The principal Commissioner was Sir George Lewis, per- 
haps the best selective administrator of our time. But the House 
of Commons would not let the Commission alone. For a long 
time it was defended because the Whigs had made the Commission, 
and felt bound as a party to protect it. The new law started 
upon a certain intellectual impetus, and till that was spent its 
administration was supported in a rickety existence by an abnormal 
strength. But afterwards the Commissioners were left to their 
intrinsic weakness. There were members for all the localities, 
but there were none for them. There were members for every 
crotchet and corrupt interest, but there were none for them. The 
rural guardians would have liked to eke out wages by rates; the city 
guardians hated control, and hated to spend money. The Commis- 
sion had to be dissolved, and a Parliamentary head was added ; the 
result is not perfect, but it is an amazing improvement on what would 
have happened in the old system. The new system has not worked 
well because the central authority has too little power, but under the 
previous system the central authority was getting to have, and by 
this time would have had, no power at all. And if Sir George Lewis 
and Mr. Chadwick could not maintain an outlying department in the 
face of Parliament, how unlikely that an inferior compound of dis- 
cretion and activity will ever maintain it ! 

These reasonings show why a changing Parliamentary head, a 
head changing as the ministry changes, is a necessity of good Par- 
liamentary government, and there is happily a natural provision that 
there will be such heads. Party organisation ensures that there 
shall be such ministers. In America, where on account of the 
fixedly recurring presidential election, and the perpetual minor 
elections, party organisation is much more effectually organised 
than anywhere else, the effect on the offices is tremendous. Every 
office is filled anew at every presidential change, at least every 
change which brings in a new party. Not only the greatest posts, 
as in England, but the minor posts change their occupants. The 
scale of the financial operations of the Federal government is now so 
increased that most likely in that department, at least, there must in 
future remain a permanent element of great efficiency ; a revenue of 
£90,000,000 sterling cannot be collected and expended with a trifling 
and changing staff. But till now the Americans have tried to get on 
not only with changing heads to a bureaucracy, as the English, but 
without any stable bureaucracy at all. They have facilities for trying 
it which no one else has. All Americans can administer, and the 
number of them really fit to be in succession lawyers, financiers, or 
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military managers is wonderful ; they need not be as afraid of a change 
of all their officials as European countries must, for the incoming sub- 
stitutes are sure to be much better there than here; and they do not 
fear, as we English fear, that the outgoing officials will be left 
destitute in middle life, with no hope for the future and no recom- 
pense for the past, for in America (whatever may be the cause of it) 
opportunities are numberless, and a man who is ruined by being 
“off the rails” in England soon there gets on another line. The 
Americans will probably to some extent modify their past system of 
total administrative cataclysms, but their very existence in the orly 
competing form of iree government should prepare us for and make 
us patient with the mild transitions of Parliamentary government. 

These arguments will, I think, seem conclusive to almost every one ; 
but, at this moment, many people will meet them thus: they will 
say, ‘“ You prove what we do not deny, that this system of periodical 
change is a necessary ingredient in Parliamentary government, but 
you have not proved what we do deny, that this change is a good 
thing. Parliamentary government may have that defect, among 
others, for anything we care; we maintain merely that it is a defect.” 
In answer, I think it may be shown not, indeed, that this precise 
change is necessary to a permanently perfect administration, but 
that some wnalogous change, some change of the same species, 
is so. 

At this moment, in England, there is a sort of leaning towards 
bureaucracy—at least, among writers and talkers. There is a seizure 
of partiality to it. The English people do not easily change their 
rooted notions, but they have a vast many unrooted notions. Any 
great European event is sure for a moment to excite a sort of twinge 
of conversion to something or other. Just now, the triumph of the 
Prussians—the bureaucratic people, as is believed, par excellence— 
has excited a kind of admiration for bureaucracy, which a few years 
since we should have thought impossible. Ido not presume to criticise’ 
the Prussian bureaucracy of my own knowledge ; it certainly is not a 
pleasant institution for foreigners to come across, though agreeableness 
to travellers is but of very second-rate importance. But it is quite 
certain that the Prussian bureaucracy, though we, for a moment, half 
admire it at a distance, does not permanently please the most intelli- 
gent and liberal Prussians at home. What are two among the 
principal aims of the Fortschritt Partei—the party of progress—as 
Mr. Grant Duff, the most accurate and philosophical of our describers, 
delineates them ? 

First, ‘a liberal system, conscientiously carried out in all the 
details of the administration, with a view to avoiding the scandals 
now of frequent occurrence, when an obstinate or bigoted official sets 
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at defiance the liberal initiations of the government trusting to 
backstairs influence.”’ 

Second, “an easy method of bringing to justice guilty officials 
who are at present, as in France, in all conflicts with simple citizens— 
like men armed cap-d-pie, fighting with undefenceless.” A system 
against which the most intelligent native liberals bring even with 
colour of reason such grave objections, is a dangerous model for 
foreign imitation. 

The defects of bureaucracy are, however, extremely well known. 
It is a form of government which has been tried often enough in the 
world, and it is easy to show what, human nature being what it in the 
long run is, the defects of a bureaucracy must in the long run be. 

It is an inevitable defect, that bureaucrats will care more for routine 
than for results; or, as Burke put it, “that they will think the sub- 
stance of business not to be much more important than the forms of it.” 
Their whole education and all the habit of their lives make them do so 
They are brought young into the particular part of the public service 
to which they are attached ; they are occupied for years in learning its 
forms—afterwards, for years too, in applying these forms to trifling 
matters. They are, to use the phrase of an old writer, but the “ tailors 
of business; they cut the clothes, but they do not find the body.” 
Men so trained must come to think the routine of business not a 


means but an end—to imagine the elaborate machinery of which they 
form a part, and from which they derive their dignity, to be a grand 
and achieved result, not a working and creaking instrument. But in 


a changing, miscellaneous world, there is now one evil and new another. 
The very means which best helped you yesterday, may very likely be 
those which most impede you to-morrow—you may want to do a 
different thing to-morrow, and all your accumulation of means for 
yesterday’s work is but an obstacle to the new work. The Prussian 
military system is the theme of popular wonder now, yet it sixty 
years pointed the moral against form. We have all heard the saying 
that “ Frederic the Great lost the battle of Jena.” It was the system 
which he had established—a good system for his wants and his times, 
which, blindly adhered to, and continued into a different age, put to 
strive with new competitors, brought his country to ruin. The “dead 
and formal” Prussian system was then contrasted with the “ living” 
French system—the sudden outcome of the new explosive democracy. 
The system which now exists is the product of the reaction; and 
the history of its predecessor is a warning what its future history 
may be too. It is not more celebrated for its day than Frederic’s 
for his, and principle teaches that a bureaucracy, elated by sudden 
success, and marvelling at its own merit, is the most unimproving 
and shallow of governments. 
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Not only does a bureaucracy thus tend to undergovernment, in 
point of quality ; it tends to overgovernment, in point of quantity. 
The trained official hates the rude, untrained public. He thinks that 
they are stupid, ignorant, reckless—that they cannot tell their own 
interest—that they should have the leave of the office before they do 
anything. Protection is the natural inborn creed of every official 
body ; free trade is an extrinsic idea, alien to its notions, and hardly 
to be assimilated with life; and it is easy to see how an accomplished 
critic, used to a free and active life, could thus describe the official. 

“ Kvery imaginable and real social interest,” says Mr. Laing, 
“ religion, education, law, police, every branch of public or private 
business, personal liberty to move from place to place, even from 
parish to parish within the same jurisdiction, liberty to engage in any 
branch of trade or industry, on a small or large scale, all the objects, 
in short, in which body, mind, and capital can be employed in civilised 
society, were gradually Jaid hold of for the employment and support 
of functionaries, were centralised in bureau, were superintended, 
licensed, inspected, reported upon, and interfered with by a host of 
officials scattered over the land, and maintained at the public expense, 
yet with no conceivable utility in their duties. They are not, how- 
ever, gentlemen at large, enjoying salary without service. They are 
under a semi-military discipline. In Bavaria, for instance, the 
superior civil functionary can place his inferior functionary under 
house-arrest, for neglect of duty, or other offence against civil func- 
tionary discipline. In Wurtemberg, the functionary cannot marry 
without leave from his superior. Voltaire says, somewhere, that, 
‘the art of government is to make two-thirds of a nation pay all it 
possibly can pay for the benefit of the other third.’ This is realised 
in Germany by the functionary system. The functionaries are not 
there for the benefit of the people, but the people for the benefit of 
the functionaries. All this machinery of functionarism, with its 
numerous ranks and gradations in every district, filled with a staff of 
clerks and expectants in every department looking for employment, 
appointments, or promotions, was intended to be a new support of the 
throne in the new social state of the Continent; a third class, in 
connection with the people by their various official duties of inter- 
ference in all public or private affairs, yet attached by their interests 
to the kingly power. The Beamptenstand, or functionary class, was 
to be the equivalent to the class of nobility, gentry, capitalists, and 
men of larger landed property than the peasant-proprietors, and was 
to make up in numbers for the want of individual weight and influ- 
ence. In France, at the expulsion of Louis Philippe, the civil func- 
tionaries were stated to amount to 807,030 individuals. This civil 
army was more than double of the military. In Germany, this class 
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is necessarily more numerous in proportion to the population, the 
landwehr system imposing many more restrictions than the conscrip- 
tion on the free action of the people, and requiring more officials to 
manage it, and the semi-feudal jurisdictions and forms of law requir- 
ing much more writing and intricate forms of procedure before the 
courts, than the Code Napoleon.” 

A bureaucracy is sure to think that its duty is to augment official 
power, official business, or official members, rather than to leave 
free the energies of mankind; it overdoes the quantity of govern- 
ment, as well as impairs its quality. 

The truth is, that a skilled bureaucracy,—a_ bureaucracy trained 
from early life to its special avocation, is, though it boasts of an 
appearance of science, quite inconsistent with the true principles of 
the art of business. That art has not yet been condensed into pre- 
cepts, but a great many experiments have been made, and a vast 
floating vapour of knowledge floats through society. One of the most 
sure principles is, that success depends on a due mixture of special 
and nonspecial minds—of minds which attend to the means, and of 
minds which attend to the end. The success of the great joint-stock 
banks of London—a most remarkable achievement of recent busi- 
ness—has been an example of the use of this mixture. These 
banks are managed by a board of persons mostly nof trained to the 
business, supplemented by, and annexed to, a body of specially 
trained officers, who have been bred to banking all their lives. These 
mixed banks have quite beaten the old banks, composed exclusively 
of pure bankers; it is found that the board of directors has greater 
and more flexible knowledge—more insight into the wants of a com- 
mercial community—knows when to lend and when not to lend, 
better than the old bankers, who had never looked at life, except 
out of the bank windows. Just so the most successful railways in 
Europe have been conducted—not by engineers or traffic managers 
—but by capitalists; by men of a certain business culture, if of 
no other. These capitalists buy and use the services of skilled 
managers, as the unlearned attorney buys and uses the services of the 
skilled barrister, and manage far better than any of the different sorts 
of special men under them. They combine these different specialities 
—make it clear where the realm of one ends and that of the 
other begins, and add to it a wide knowledge of large affairs, which 
no special man can have, and which is only gained by diversified 
action. But this utility of leading minds used to generalise, and 
acting upon various materials, is entirely dependent upon their posi- 
tion. They must not be at the bottom—they must not even be half 
way up—they must be at the top. A merchant’s clerk would be a 
child at a bank counter; but the merchant himself could, very 
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likely, give good, clear and useful advice in a bank court. The 
anéthuadis beak would be equally at sea in a railway office, but the 
merchant himself could give good advice, very likely, at a board of 
directors. The summits (if I may so say) of the various kinds of 
business are, like the tops of mountains, much more alike than the 
parts below—the bare principles are much the same; it is only the 
rich variegated details of the lower strata that so contrast with one 
another. But it needs travelling to know that the summits are the 
same. Those who live on one mountain believe that their mountain 
is wholly unlike all others. 

The application of this principle to Parliamentary government is 
very plain; it shows at once that the intrusion from without upon an 
office of an exterior head of the office, is not an evil; but that, on the 
contrary, it is essential to the perfection of that office. If it is left to 
itself, the office will become technical, self-absorbed, self-multiplying. 
It will be likely to overlook the end in the means ; it will fail from nar- 
rowness of mind ; ; It will be eager in seeming to do; it will be idle in 
real doing. An cattianibn chiel 4 is the fit corrector of such errors. He 
can say to the permanent chief, skilled in the forms and pompous 
with the memories of his office, “ Will you, sir, explain to me how 
this regulation conduces to the end in view? According to the 
natural view of things, the applicant should state the whole of his 
wishes to one clerk on one paper; you make him say it to five clerks 
on five papers.” Or, again, “ Does it not appear to you, sir, that the 
reason of this formality is extinct? When we were building wood 
ships, it was quite right to have such precautions against fire ; but 
now that we are building iron ships,” &c., {e. If a junior dak 
asked these questions, "ites would be “ pooh- poohed ! !” It is only the 
head of an office that can get them answered. It is he, and he only, 
that brings the rubbish of office to the burning-glass of sense. 

The immense importance of such a fresh mind is greatest in a 
country where business changes most. A dead, inactive, agricultural 
country may be governed by an unalterable bureau for years and years, 
and no harm come of it. If a wise man arranged the bureau rightly 
in the beginning, it may run rightly a long time. But, if the country 
be a progressive, cager, changing one, soon the bureau will either 
cramp improvement, or be destroyed itself. 

This conception of the use of a Parliamentary head shows how 
wrong is the obvious notion which regards him as the principal 
administrator of his office. The late Sir George Lewis used to be 
fond of explaining this subject. He had every means of knowing. 
He was bred in the permanent civil service. He was a very suc- 
cessful Chancellor of the Exchequer, a very successful Home Secretary, 
and he died Minister for War. He used to say, “It is not the 
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business of a Cabinet Minister to work his department. His business 
is to see that it is properly worked. If he does much, he is probably 
doing harm. The permanent staff of the office can do what he 
chooses to do much better, or if they cannot, they ought to be 
removed. He is only a bird of passage, and cannot compete with 
those who are in the office all their lives round.” Sir George Lewis 
was a perfect Parliamentary head of an office, so far as that head is 
to be a keen critic and rational corrector of it. 

But Sir George Lewis was not perfect. Ife was not even an 
average good head in another respect. The use of a fresh mind 
applied to the official mind is not only a corrective use. It is also an 
animating use. A public department is very apt to be dead to what 
is wanting for a great occasion till the occasion is past. The vague 
public mind will appreciate some signal duty before the precise, 
occupied administration perceives it. The Duke of Newcastle was of 
this use at least in the Crimean war. He roused up his department, 
though when roused it could not act. A perfect Parliamentary 
minister would be one who should add the animating capacity of the 
Duke of Newcastle to the accumulated sense, the detective instinct, 
and the /aissez faire habit of Sir George Lewis. 

As soon as we take the true view of Parliamentary office we shall 
perceive that fairly frequent change in the official is an advantage, 
not a mistake. If his function is to bring a representative of outside 
sense and outside animation in contact with the inside world, he ought 
often to be changed. No man is a perfect representative of out- 
side sense. ‘There is some one,” says the true French saying, “ who 
is more able than Talleyrand, more able than Napoleon. C’est tout le 
monde.” That many-sided sense finds no microcosm in any single 
individual. Still less are the critical function and the animating 
function of a Parliamentary minister likely to be perfectly exercised 
by one and the same man. Impelling power and restraining wisdom 
ure as opposite as any two things, and are rarely found together. 
And even if the natural mind of the Parliamentary minister was per- 
fect, long contact with the office would destroy his use. Inevitably 
he would accept the ways of office, think its thoughts, live its life. 
The “dyer’s hand would be subdued to what it works in.” If the 
function of a Parliamentary minister is to be an outsider to his office, 
we must not choose one who, by habit, thought, and life, is aceli- 
matised to its ways. 

There is every reason to expect that a Parliamentary statesman will 
be a man of quite sufficient intelligence, quite enough various know- 
ledge, quite enough miscellaneous experience, to represent effectually 
general sense in opposition to bureaucratic sense. Most Cabinet 
ministers in charge of considerable departments are men of superior 
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ability ; I have heard an eminent living statesman of long experience 
say that in his time he only knew one instance to the contrary. 
And there is the best protection that it shall be so. A considerable 
Cabinet minister has to defend his Department in the face of mankind ; 
and though distant observers and sharp writers may depreciate it, 
this is a very difficult thing. A fool, who has publicly to explain 
great affairs, who has publicly to answer detective questions, who has 
publicly to argue against able and quick opponents, must soon be 
shown to be a fool. The very nature of Parliamentary government 
answers for the discovery of substantial incompetence. 

At any rate, none of the competing forms of government have 
nearly so effectual a procedure for putting a good untechnical minister 
to correct and impel the routine ones. There are but four important 
forms of government in the present state of the world,—the Parlia- 
mentary, the Presidential, the Hereditary, and the Dictatorial, or 
Revolutionary. Of these I have shown that, as now worked in 
America, the Presidential form of government is incompatible with a 
skilled bureaucracy. If the whole official class change when a new 
party goes out or comes in, a good official system is impossible. Even 
if more officials should be permanent in America than now, still, vast 
numbers will always be changed. ‘The whole issue is based on a single 
election—on the choice of President; by that internecine conflict all 
else is won or lost. The managers of that contest have the greatest 
possible facility in using what I may call patronage-bribery. Every- 
body knows that, as a fact, the President can give what places he 
likes to what persons, and when his friends tell A. B., “If we win 
C. D. shall be turned out of Utica Post-office, and you, A. B., shall 
have it,” A. B. believes it, and is justified in doing so. But 
no individual member of Parliament can promise place effectually. 
He may not be able to give the places. Tis party may come in, but 
he will be powerless. In the United States party intensity is aggra- 
vated by concentrating an overwhelming importance on a single 
contest, and the efficiency of promised offices as a means of corrup- 
on is augmented, because the victor can give what he likes to whom 
he likes. 

Nor is this the only defect of a Presidential government in reference 
to the choice of officers. The President has the principal anomaly 
of a Parliamentary government without having its corrective. At 
each change of party the President distributes (as here) the principal 
offices to his principal supporters. But he has an opportunity for 
singular favouritism. The minister lurks in the office; he need do 
nothing in public; he need not show for years whether he is a fool 
or wise. The nation can tell what a Parliamentary member is 
by the open test of Parliament ; but no one, save from actual contact, 
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or by rare position, can tell anything certain of a Prcsidentia! 
minister. 

The case of a minister under an hereditary form of government is 
yet worse. The hereditary king may be weak; may be under the 
government of women; may appoint a minister from childish 
motives, may remove one from absurd whims. There is no security 
that an hereditary king will be competent to choose a good chief 
minister, and thousands of such kings have chosen 
bad ministers. 


millions of 


By the dictatorial, or revolutionary, sort of government, I mean 
that very important sort in which the sovereign—the absolute sove- 
reign—is selected by imsurrection. In theory, one would have 
certainly hoped that by this time such a crude elective machinery 
would have been reduced to a secondary part. But, in fact, the 
greatest nation (or, perhaps, after the exploits of Bismarck, I 
should say one of the two greatest nations of the Continent) vacillates 
between the Revolutionary and the Parliamentary, and now is 
governed under the revolutionary form. France elects its ruler in 
the streets of Paris. Flatterers may suggest that the democratic 
empire will become hereditary, but close observers know that it 
cannot. The idea of the government is that the emperor repre- 
sents the people in capacity, in judgment, in instinct. But no family 
through generations can have sufficient, or half sufficient, mind to do 
so. The representative despot must be chosen by fighting, as 
Napoleon I. and Napoleon IIIf. were chosen. And such a govern- 
ment is likely, whatever be its other defects, to have a far better and 
abler administration than any other government. ‘The head of the 
government must be a man of the most consummate ability. He 
cannot keep his place, he can hardly keep his life, unless he is. He 
is sure to be active, because he knows that his power, and perhaps his 
head, may be lost if he be negligent. The whole frame of the 
State is strained to keep down revolution. The most difficult of all 
political problems is to be solved—the people are to be at once 
thoroughly restrained and thoroughly pleased. The executive must, 
be like a steel shirt of the middle ages——extremely hard and extremely 
flexible. It must give way to attractive novelties which do not hurt ; 
it must resist such as are dangerous ; it must maintain old things which 
are good and fitting; it must alter such as cramp and give pain. 
The dictator dare not appoint a bad minister if he would. I 
admit that such a despot is a better selector of administrators than 
a parliament ; that he will know how to mix fresh minds and used 
minds better; that he is under a stronger motive to combine them 
well; that here is to be seen the best of all choosers with the keenest. 
motives to choose. But I need not prove in England that the revo- 
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lutionary selection of rulers obtains administrative efficiency at a price 
altogether transcending its value; that it shocks credit by its cata- 
strophes ; that for intervals it does not protect property or life; that it 
maintains an undergrowth of fear through all prosperity ; that it may 
take years to find the true capable despot; that the interregna of the 
incapable are full of all evil; that the fit despot may die as soon as 
found ; that the good administration and all else hang by the thread 
of his life. 

But if, with the exception of this terrible revolutionary govern- 
ment, a Parliamentary government upon principle surpasses all its 
competitors in administrative efficiency, why is it that our English 
government, which is beyond comparison the best of Parliamentary 
governments, is not celebrated through the world for administrative 
efficiency ? It is noted for many things, why is it not noted for that ? 
Why, according to popular belief, is it rather characterised by the 
very contrary ? 

One great reason of the diffused impression is that the English 
government attempts so much. Our military system is that which is 
most attacked. Objectors say we spend much more on our army than 
the great military monarchies, and yet with an inferior result. 
But, then, what we attempt is incalculably more difficult. The 
continental monarchies have only to defend compact European 
territories by the many soldicrs whom they force to fight; the 
English try to defend without any compulsion—only by such 
soldicrs as they persuade to serve—territories far surpassing all 
Europe in magnitude, and situated all over the habitable globe. 
Our Horse Guards and War Ofiice may not be at all perfect—I 
believe they are not; but if they had sufficient recruits selected 
by force of law—if they had, as in Prussia, the absolute command 
of each man’s time for a few years, and the right to call him out 
afterwards when they liked, we should be much surprised at the 
sudden ease and quickness with which they did things. I have no 
doubt too that any accomplished soldier of the Continent would 
reject as impossible what we after a fashion effect. He would not 
attempt to defend a vast scattered empire, with many islands, a long 
frontier line in every continent, and a very tempting bit of plunder 
at the centre, by mere volunteer recruits who mostly come from the 
worst class of the people,—whom the Great Duke called the “ scum 
of the earth,”—who come in uncertain numbers year by year,—who 
by some political accident may not come in adequate numbers, or at 
all, in the year we need them most. Our War Office attempts what 
foreign War Offices (perhaps rightly) would not try at; their officers 
have means of incalculable force denied to ours, though ours is set 
to harder tasks. 
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Again, the English navy undertakes to defend a line of coast and 
a set of dependencies far surpassing those of any Continental power. 
And the extent of our operations is a singular difficulty just now. It 
requires us to keep a large stock of ships and arms. But on the other 
hand, there are most important reasons why we should not keep much. 
The naval art and the military art are both in a state of transition ; 
the last discovery of to-day is out of date and superseded by an anta- 
gonistic discovery to-morrow. Any large accumulation of vessels or 
guns is sure to contain much that will be useless, unfitting, antedi- 
luvian, when it comes to be tried. There are two cries against the 
Admiralty which go on side by side; one says, “‘ We have not ships 
enough, no ‘relief’ ships, no navy, to tell the truth;” the other ery 
says, ‘ We have all the wrong ships, all the wrong guns, and nothing 
but the wrong; in their foolish constructive mania the Admiralty 
have been building when they ought to have been waiting; they 
have heaped a curious museum of exploded inventions, but they have 
given us nothing serviceable.” The two cries for opposite policies go 
on together, and blacken our Executive together, though each is a 
defence of the executive against the other. 

Again, the Home Department in England struggles with diffi- 
culties of which abroad they have long got rid. We love inde- 
pendent “local authorities,” little centres of outlying authority. 
When the metropolitan executive most wishes to act, it cannot act 
effectually because these lesser bodies hesitate, deliberate, or even 
disobey. But local independence has no necessary connection with 
Parliamentary government. The degree of local freedom desirable 
in a country varies according to many circumstances, and a Parlia- 
mentary government may consist with any degree of it. We certainly 
ought not to debit Parliamentary government as a general and 
applicable polity with the particular views of the guardians of the 
poor in England, but it is so debited every day. 

Again, as our administration has in England this peculiar diffi- 
culty, so on the other hand foreign eompeting administrations have a 
peculiar advantage. Abroad a man under Government is a superior 
being; he is higher than the rest of the world; he is envied by 
almost all of it. This gives the Government the easy pick of the 
élite of the nation. All clever people are eager to be under Govern- 
ment, and are hardly to be satisfied elsewhere. But in England 
there is no such superiority, and the English have no such feeling. 
We do not respect a stamp-office clerk, or an exciseman’s assistant. 
A pursy grocer considers he is much above either. Our Government 
cannot buy for minor clerks the best ability of the nation in the cheap 
currency of pure honour ; and no government is rich enough to buy 
very much of it in money. Our mercantile opportunities allure away 
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the most ambitious minds. The foreign bureaux are filled with a 
selection from the ablest men of the nation, but only a very few of 
the best men approach the English offices. 

But these are neither the only nor even the principal reasons why 
our public administration is not so good as, according to principle 
and to the unimpeded effects of Parliamentary government, it should 
be. There are two great causes at work, which in their consequence 
run out into numerous detail, which in their fundamental nature 
may be briefly described. The first of these causes is our ignorance. 
No polity can get out of a nation more than there is in the nation. 
A free government is essentially a government by persuasion ; and as 
ure the people to be persuaded, and as are the persuaders, so will that 
government be. On many parts of our administration the effect of 
our extreme ignorance is at once plain. The foreign policy of 
England has for many years been, according to the judgment now 
in vogue, inconsequent, fruitless, casual ; aiming at no distinct pre- 
imagined end, based on no steadily preconceived principle. I have 
not room to discuss with how much or how little abatement this decisive 
censure should be accepted. However, I entirely concede that our 
recent foreign policy has been open to very grave and serious blame. 
But would it not have been a miracle if the English people, directing 
their own policy, and being what they are, had directed a good policy? 
Are they not, above all nations, divided from the rest of the world, 
insular both in situation and in mind, both for good and for evil, in 
a still backwater out of the current of common European causes and 
affairs? Are they not a race contemptuous of others? Are they 
not a race with no special education or culture as to this modern 
world, and too often despising such culture? Who could expect 
such a people to comprehend a new age, filled with ideas and desires 
different from those of a past age, ana different also from their own? 
So far from wondering that the English Parliament has been ineffi- 
cient in foreign policy, I think it is wonderful, and another sign of 
the rude, vague imagination that is at the bottom of our people, that 
we have done so well as we have. 

Again, the very conception of the English Constitution, as dis- 
tinguished from a purely Parliamentary constitution is, that it con- 
tains “dignified” parts—parts, that is, retained, not from their 
intrinsic use, but from their imaginative attraction upon an un- 
cultured and rude population. All such elements tend to diminish 
simple efficiency. They are like the additional and solely-orna- 
mental wheels introduced into the clocks of the middle ages, which 
tell the then age of the moon or the supreme constellation ; which 
make little men or birds come out and in theatrically. All such 
ornamental work is a source of friction and error; it prevents the 
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time being marked on accurately ; each new wheel is a new source of 
imperfection. So if authority is given to a person, not on account of 
his working fitness, but on account of his imaginative efficiency, he 
will commonly impair good administration. He may do something 
better than good work of detail, but will spoil good work of detail. 
The English aristocracy is often of this sort. It has an influence 
over the people of vast value still, and of infinite value formerly. 
But no man would select the cadets of an aristocratic house as 
desirable administrators. They have peculiar disadvantages in the 
acquisition of business knowledge, business training, and business 
habits, and they have no peculiar advantages. 

Our middle class, too, is very unfit to give us the administrators 
we ought to have. I cannot now discuss whether all that is said 
against its education is well grounded; it is called by an excellent 
judge “ pretentious, insufficient, and unsound.” But I will say that 
it does not fit men to be men of business as it ought to fit them. 
Till lately the very simple attainments and habits necessary for a 
banker’s clerk had a scarcity-value. The sort of education which fits 
a man for the higher posts of practical life is still very rare ; there is 
not even a good agreement as to what it is. Our public officers cannot 
be as good as the corresponding officers of some foreign nations till 
our business education is as good as theirs. 

But strong as is our ignorance in deteriorating our administration, 
another cause is stronger still. There are but two foreign administra- 
tions probably better than ours, and both these have had something 
which we have not had. Theirs in both cases were arranged by a 
man of genius, after careful forethought, and upon a special design. 
Napoleon built upon a clear stage which the French Revolution 
bequeathed him. The originality once ascribed to his edifice was 
indeed untrue; Tocqueville and Lavergne have shown that he did 
but run up a conspicuous structure in imitation of a latent one before 
concealed by the medizeval complexities of the old régime. But what 
we are concerned with now, is not Napoleon’s originality, but his 
work. He undoubtedly settled the administration of France upon an 
effective, consistent, and enduring system; the succeeding govern- 
ments have but worked the mechanism they inherited from him. 
Frederic the Great did the same in the new monarchy of Prussia. 
Both the French system and the Prussian are new machines, made in 
civilised times to do the work of civilised times. 

The English offices have never, since they were made, been ar- 
ranged with any reference to one another; or rather they were 
never made, but grew as each could. The sort of Free-trade 
which prevailed in public institutions in the English middle ages is 
very curious. Our three courts of law—the Queen’s Bench, the 
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Common Pleas, and the Exchequer—for the sake of the fees 
extended an originally contracted sphere into the entire sphere of liti- 
gation. Boni judicis est ampliare jurisdictionem, went the old saying ; 
or, in English, “ It is the mark of a good judge to augment the fees 
of his court,” his own income, and the income of his subordinates. 
The central administration, the Treasury, never asked any account of 
the moneys the courts then received; so long as it itself was not 
asked to pay any money, the Treasury was satisfied. Only last year 
one of the many remnants of this system cropped up, to the wonder 
of the public. A clerk in the Patent Office stole some fees, and 
naturally the men of the nineteenth century thought our principal 
finance minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ought to be respon- 
sible for it. The Minister of Finance in France is responsible 
abroad for making due arrangements that all money duly received 
for the public is well accounted for. But the English law was differ- 
ent. The Patent Office was by an anomaly under the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and the Court of Chancery is one of the multitude of our 
institutions which owe their existence to fee competition,—and so it 
was the Lord Chancellor’s business to look after the fees, which of 
course, being an occupied judge, he could not do. A certain Act of 
Parliament did indeed require that the fees of the Patent Office were 
to be paid into the “ Exchequer ;” and naturally Mr. Gladstone, who 
was then ‘Chancellor of the Exchequer,” was upon that ground 
thought to be responsible in the matter, but only by those who do not 
know our system. According to it the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is the enemy of the Exchequer; a whole series of enactments try to 
protect the Exchequer from him. Until within a few months there 
was a very lucrative sinecure called the “‘ Comptrollership of the Ex- 
chequer,” which was designed to guard the Exchequer against its 
Chancellor. The late holder of that office, Lord Monteagle, used to 
say he was the pivot of the English constitution. I have not room 
to explain what he meant, and it is not needful ; what is to the pur- 
pose is that, by an inherited series of historical complexities, a 
defaulting clerk in an office of no litigation, was not under the 
natural authority, the finance minister, but under a far-away judge 
who had probably never heard that he had to attend to him. 

The whole office of the Lord Chancellor is a heap of anomalies. 
He is a judge, and it is contrary to obvious principle that any part 
of administration should be entrusted to a judge ; it is of very grave 
moment that the administration of justice should be kept clear of 
sinister temptations. Yet the Lord Chancellor sits in the Cabinet, is 
our minister of justice if we have one, makes party speeches in 
the Lords. Lord Lyndhurst was a principal Tory politician, and 
yet he presided in the O’Connell case. Lord Westbury was in 
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chronic wrangle with the bishops, and yet he gave judgment upon 
«Essays and Reviews.” In truth the Lord Chancellor became a 
Cabinet Minister because he was near the person of the sovereign, 
and high in court precedence, and not upon a political theory, wrong 
or right. 

A. friend once told me that an intelligent Italian asked him 
about the principal English officers, and that he was very puzzled to 
explain their duties, and especially to explain the relation of their 
duties to their titles. I do not remember all the cases, but I can 
recollect that the Italian could not comprehend why the First “ Lord 
of the Treasury” had as a rule nothing to do with the Treasury, or 
why the “ Woods and Forests” looked after the sewerage of towns. 
The conversation was years before the cattle plague, but I should 
like to have heard the reasons why the Privy Council office had 
charge of that malady. Of course I could give a legal and historical 
reason, but I mean an administrative reason—a reason which would 
show, not how it came to have the duty, but why in future it should 
keep the duty. 

But the unsystematic and casual arrangement of our public offices 
is not more striking than their difference of arrangement for the one 
purpose they have in common. They all, being under the ultimate 
direction of a Parliamentary official, ought to have the best means of 
bringing the whole of the higher concerns of the office before that 
official. When the fresh mind rules, the fresh mind requires to be 
informed. And most business being rather alike, the machinery for 
bringing it before the extrinsic chief ought, for the most part, to be 
similar; at any rate, where it is different, it ought to be different 
upon reason, and where it is similar, similar upon reason. Yet 
there are almost no two offices which are exactly alike in the defined 
relations of the permanent official to the Parliamentary chief. The 
army end navy are the most similar in nature, yet here there 
is, in the first, a permanent outside office, called the Horse Guards, 
to which there is nothing comparable elsewhere. In the second, 
in the Admiralty, there is a curious anomaly—a Board, also 
changing with every government, which is to instruct the First 
Lord in what he does not know. The relations between the First 
Lord and the Board have not always been easily intelligible, and 
those between the War Office and the Horse Guards are in extreme 
confusion. Even now a Parliamentary paper relating to them has 
been presented to the House of Commons, from which it appears that 
the fundamental and ruling document cannot be traced beyond the 
possession of Sir George Lewis, who was Secretary for War three 
years since ; and the confused details are endless, as they must be in 
a chronic struggle of contending offices. In the Board of Trade 
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there is only the hypothesis of a Board; it has long ceased to exist. 
Even the President and Vice-President do not regularly meet for the 
transaction of affairs. The patent of the latter is only to transact 
business in the absence of the President, and if the two are not inti- 
mate and the President chooses to act himself, the Vice-President 
sees no papers and does nothing. At the Treasury the shadow of a 
Board exists, but its members have no power, and are the very 
officials whom Canning said existed to make a House, to keep a 
House, and to cheer the ministers. The India Office has a fixed 
“Council;” but the Colonial Office, which rules over our other 
dependencies and colonies, has not, and never had, the vestige of a 
council. Any of these various Constitutions may be right, but all of 
them can scarcely be right. 

The truth is that the real constitution of a permanent office which 
is to be ruled by a permanent chief has been discussed only on a 
single case in England, that this case was a peculiar and anomalous 
one, and that the decision then taken was dubious. All our other offices 
have grown by time and accident to be what they are ; but when the 
East India Company was abolished, a designed substitute had to be 
made. The late Mr. James Wilson, who was a consummate judge 
of administrative affairs, then maintained that no Council ought to 
be appointed co nomine, but that the true Council of a Cabinet Minister 
was a certain number of highly paid, much occupied, responsible 
secretaries, whom the minister could consult by appointing a fool— 
either separately or together, as, and when, he chose. Such secretaries, 
Mr. Wilson maintained, must be able, for no minister will sacrifice 
his own convenience, and endanger his own reputation, to a post so 
near himself, and where he can do so much harm. A member of a 
Board may easily be incompetent ; if some other members and the 
chairman are able, the addition of one or two stupid men will not be 
felt; they will receive their salaries and do nothing. But a per- 
manent under-secretary, charged with a real control over much 
important business, must be able, or his superior will be blamed, and 
there will be what ministers most fear, “a scrape in Parliament.” 

I cannot here discuss, nor am I competent to discuss, the best mode 
of composing public offices, and of adjusting them toa Parliamentary 
head. There ought to be skilled recorded evidence on the subject 
before a person without specific experience can to any purpose think 
about it. But I may observe that the plan which Mr. Wilson sug- 
gested is that followed in the most successful part of our administra- 
tion, the “Ways and Means” part. When the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer prepares a Budget, he requires from the responsible heads 
of the revenue department their estimates of the public revenue upon 
the preliminary hypothesis that no change in the taxes is made, but 
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that last year’s taxes will continue; if, afterwards, he thinks of 
making an alteration, he requires a report on that too. If he has to 
renew Exchequer bills, or operate anyhow in the City, he takes the 
opinion, oral or written, of the ablest and most responsible person at 
the National Debt Office, and the ablest and most responsible at the 
Treasury. Mr. Gladstone, by far the greatest Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of this generation, one of the greatest of the very greatest of 
any generation, has often gone out of his way to express his obliga- 
tion to these responsible skilled advisers. The more a man knows 
himself, the more habituated he is to action in general, the more sure 
he is to take and to value responsible counsel emanating from ability 
and suggested by experience. That this principle brings good fruit 
is certain. We have by unequivocal admission—the best budget 
in the world. Why should not the rest of our administration be as 
good if we did but apply the same method to it ? 
Watrer Bacenor. 
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THERE is as yet nothing distinctive in American literature except its 
tendency. This is interesting, because it is toward a reproduction of 
some of the characteristics hitherto peculiar to the earliest literature 
of the East. That the tints and splendours of the Oriental should 
begin to re-appear in the Occidental mind, is as manifest as it is 
suggestive. The passion for Oriental Scriptures in America was 
already active when the transcendentalists of Boston recognised it 
twenty-five years ago, and responded to it in the pages of their 
magazine, the Dial, which contained in each number an important 
chapter of “ Ethnical Scriptures.” Mr. Emerson reproduced many 
fine thoughts from Hafiz, Saadi, and the “ Redekunste” and other 
Persian transcripts of Von Hammer. Thoreau, naturalist and scholar, 
passed his life in the woods as a devout Yogi, studying the Baghavat 
Gecta and the Puranas. Other miners of this old vein, as Brooks 
und Alger, scattered through the country orient pearls from “ Wisdom 
of the Brahmin” and “Grains of Incense,” which were hungrily 
caught up by the multitude. I could quote here worthy verses from 
several young pocts of America, to show that the direction I have 
ascribed to the Occidental mind is genuine, and as free from mere 
imitativeness as from affectation ; but my purpose at present is to give 
some account of.a singular genius whose writings, although he 
certainly had no acquaintance with Oriental literature, have given the 
most interesting illustration of it, besides being valuable in other 
respects. 

It was about ten years ago that literary circles in and around 
Boston were startled by the tidings that Emerson—whose incredulity 
concerning American books was known to be as profound as that of 
Sydney Smith—had discovered an American poct. Emerson had 
been for many years our literary banker ; paper that he had iyspected, 
coin that had been rung on his counter, would pass safely anywhere. 
On his table had been laid one day a queerly-shaped book entitled, 
“ Leaves of Grass. By Walt Whitman.” There was also in the front 
the portrait of a middle-aged man in the garb of a working-man. 
The Concord philosopher’s feeling on perusing this book was 
expressed in a private letter to its author, which I quote from 
memory :—‘ At first I rubbed my eyes to find if this new sunbeam 
might not be an illusion. . . . . I greet you at the beginning of a 
great career, which yet must have had a long foreground some- 
where for such a start.” Toward no other American, toward no 
contemporary excepting Carlyle, had Emerson ever used such 
strong expressions as these. The writer to whom they had been 
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addressed at once printed a new edition of his poems, placing 
on the back of it, “I greet you at the beginning of a great career.— 
R. W. Emerson.” This and the publication of the entire letter at 
the end of the volume annoyed Mr. Emerson very much, for it 
was a formidable book for any gentleman to carry by his endorse- 
ment into general society. Mr. Emerson was afterwards convinced, 
I believe, that Walt Whitman had printed his letter in ignorance of 
the bienséances in such cases, but he was destined to hear of some 
unpleasant results from it. Walt Whitman’s book was, in fact, un- 
readable in many of those circles to which the refined thinker’s name 
at once bore it ; and many were the stories of the attempts to read it 
in mixed companies. One grave clergyman made an effort to read 
it aloud to some gentlemen and ladies, and only broke down after 
surprising his company considerably. Nevertheless, the book con- 
tinued to be studied quietly, and those who read it ceased to wonder 
that it should have kindled the sage who had complained that the 
American freeman is “ timid, imitative, tame,’ from listening too 
long to “the courtly muses of Europe.” The plainness of speech in 
“Leaves of Grass’ is indeed biblical; there is, too, a startling 
priapism running through it; nay, squeamish readers must needs 
hold their noses, for the writer does not hesitate to bring the 
slop-bucket into the drawing-room to show that the chemic laws 
work therein also; yet from its first sentence, “ I celebrate myself,” 
there starts forth an endless procession of the forms and symbols of 
life—now funeral, now carnival, or again a masquerade of nations, 
cities, epochs, or the elements, natural and human—fascinating the 
eye with wonder or dread. ‘To these terrible eyes Maya surrenders ; 
faces, forms, skeletons, are unsheathed. Here are the autographs of 
New York, and of the prairies, savannahs, Ohio, Mississippi, and all 
powers, good and evil. There is much that is repulsive to the 
ordinary mind in these things and in the poems that really express 
them; but as huge reptiles help to fashion the pedestal of man, 
as artists find in griffins and crouching animal forms the fundamental 
vitality upon which the statue or pillar may repose, one might not 
unreasonably find in the wild and grotesque forms of Walt Whit- 
man’s chants, so instinct with life, the true basis of any shaft, not 
the duplicate of any raised elsewhere, that American thought is to 
raise. 

As my readers generally may not have seen, or may not have 
access to, the “ Leaves of Grass,” I quote here some characteristic 
passages from the book :— 


From the Proto-Leaf. 


‘Take my leaves, America ! 
Make welcome for them everywhere, for they are your own offspring ; 
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Surround them, East and West! for they would surround you; 
And you, precedents ! connect lovingly with them, for they connect lovingly 
with you. 


‘*Omnes! Omnes! 
Let others ignore what they may, 
I make the poem of evil also—I commemorate that part also, 
Tam myself just as much evil as good—And I say there is in fact no evil, 
Or if there is, I say it is just as important to you, to the earth, or to me, as 
anything else. 


‘**O expanding and swift! O henceforth, 
Elements, breeds, adjustments, turbulent, quick, and audacious, 
A world primal again. Vistas of glory incessant and branching, 
A new race, dominating previous ones, and grander far, 
New politics—new literatures and religions—new inventions and arts. 
These! these my voice announcing—lI will sleep no more, but arise ; 
You oceans that have been calm within me! how I feel you, fathomless, 

stirring, preparing unprecedented waves and storms. 


Walt Whitman. 


Swiftly arose and spread around me the peace, and joy, and knowledge that 
pass all the art and argument of earth, 

And I know that the hand of God is the promise of my own, 

And I know that the Spirit of God is the brother of my own, 

And that all the men ever born are also my brothers, and the women my 
sisters and lovers, 

And that a Kelson of the creation is love, 

And limitless are leaves, stiff or drooping in the fields, 

And brown ants in the little wells beneath them, 

And mossy scabs of the worm-fence, and heaped stones, alder, mullen, and 
pokeweed. 


“A child said, ‘ What is the grass ?” fetching it to me with full hands; 
How could I answer the child? I do not know what it is any more than he. 
I guess it must be the flag of my disposition, out of hopeful green stuff woven, 
Or I guess it is the handkerchief of the Lord, 
A scented gift and remembrancer, designedly dropped, 
Bearing the owner’s name someway in the corners, that we may see and 
remark, and say whose ? 


‘*Or I guess the grass is itself a child, the produced babe of the vegetation. 


‘‘Or I guess it is a uniform hieroglyphic, 
And it means, sprouting alike in broad zones and narrow zones, 
Growing among black folks as among white, 
Kanuck, Tuckahoe, Congressman, Cuff, I give them the same, I receive them 
the same. 


‘‘And now it seems to me the beautiful uncut hair of graves. 
‘‘Why should I pray? Why should I venerate and be ceremonious ? 


‘‘Having pried through the strata, analysed to a hair, counselled with doctors, 
and calculated close, 
I find no sweeter fat than sticks to my own bones. 


‘*T know I am august. 
I do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself or be understood, 
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I see that the elementary laws never apologise, 
I reckon I behave no prouder than the level I plant my home by, after all. 


*T exist as I am—that is enough. 
If no other in the world be aware, I sit content, 
And if each and all be aware, I sit content. 


‘‘One world is aware, and by far the largest to me, and that is myself, 
And whether I come to my own to-day, or in ten thousand or ten million 
years, 
I can cheerfully take it now, or with equal cheerfulness I can wait. 


‘‘Tmmense have been the preparations for me, 
Faithful and friendly the arms that have helped me, 
Cycles ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing like faithful boatmen. 
For room to me stars keep aside in their own rings ; 
They sent influences to look after what was to hold me. 
3efore I was born out of my mother, generations guided me. 
My embryo has never been torpid—nothing could overlay it. 
For it the nebula cohered to an orb, 
The long low strata piled to rest it on, 
Vast vegetables gave it sustenance, 
Monstrous sauroids transported it in their mouths, and deposited it with care. 
All forces have been steadily employed to complete and delight me, 
Now I stand on this spot with my soul.” 


‘The spotted hawk swoops by and accuses me—he complains of my gab and 
my loitering. , 
T too am not a bit tamed—I too am untranslatable, 
I sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world.” 
“T too, Paumanok, 
I too have bubbled up, floated the measureless float, and been washed on 
your shores ; 
T too am but a trail of drift and débris, 
I too leave little wrecks upon you, you fish-shaped island. 


‘I throw myself upon your breast, my father, 
I cling to you so that you cannot unloose me, 
I hold you so firm, till you answer me something. 


‘‘ Kiss me, my father, 
Touch me with your lips, as I touch those I love, 
Breathe to me, while I hold you close, the secret of the wondrous murmuring 
TI envy, 
Tor I fear I shall become crazed, if I cannot emulate it, and utter myself as 
well as it. 


‘‘Sea-raff! crook-tongued waves ! 
O, I will yet sing, some day, what you have said to me.” 


‘“*O truth of the earth! O truth of things! I am determined to press my way 
toward you, 

Sound your voice! I scale mountains, or dive in the sea after you. 

Voices. 
‘‘O what is it in me that makes me tremble so at voices ? 

Surely whoever speaks to me in the right voice, him or her I shall follow, as 
the waters follow the moon, silently, with fluid steps, anywhere around 
the glcbe. 

Now I belieye that all waits for the right voices ; 
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Where is the practised and perfect organ ? Where is the developed soul ? 

For I see every word uttered thence has deeper, sweeter, new sounds, impos- 
sible on less terms. 

I see brains and lips closed—I see tympans and temples unstruck, 

Until that comes which has the quality to strike and to unclose. 


To a Common Prostitute. 


‘Not till the sun excludes you do I exclude you; 

Not till the waters refuse to glisten for you, and the leaves to rustle for you, 

do my words refuse to glisten and rustle for you. 
The Child. 
“There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he looked upon and received with wonder, pity, love or 
dread, that object he became, 

And that object became part of him for the day, or a certain part of the day, 
or for many years, or stretching cycles of years. 

The early lilacs became part of this child ; 

And grass, and white and red morning-glories, and white and red clover, and 
the song of the phoebe-bird, 

And the third-month lambs, and the sow’s pink-faint litter, and the mare’s 
foal, and the cow’s calf, 

And the noisy brood of the barn-yard, or by the mire of the pond-side, 

And the fish suspending themselves so curiously below there, and the beau- 
tiful curious liquid, 

And the water-plants with their graceful flat heads—all became part of him. 

The strata of coloured clouds, the long bar of maroon-tint, away by itself— 
the spread of purity it lies motionless in, 

The horizon’s edge, the flying sea-crow, the fragrance of salt marsh and 
shore-mud— 

These became part of that child that went forth every day, and who now goes, 
and will always go forth every day.” ; 


Having occasion to visit New York soon after the appearance of 
Walt Whitman’s book, I was urged by some friends to search him 
out, and make some report to them concerning him. It was on 
a Sunday in midsummer that I journeyed through the almost inter- 
minable and monotonous streets which stretch out upon “ fish-shaped 
Paumanok,” and the direction led me to the very last house out- 
ward from the great city,—a small wooden house of two stories. 
At my third knock a fine-looking old lady opened the door just 
enough to eye me carefully, and ask what I wanted. It struck 
me, after a little, that his mother—for so she declared herself—was 
apprehensive that an agent of the police might be after her son, on 
account of his audacious book. At last, however, she pointed to an 
open common with a central hill, and told me I should find her son 
there. The day was excessively hot, the thermometer at nearly 100°, 
and the sun blazed down as only on sandy Long Island can the sun 
blaze. The common had not a single tree or shelter, and it seemed 
to me that only a very devout fire-worshipper indeed could be found 
there on such a day. No human being could I see at first in any 
direction ; but just as I was about to return I saw stretched upon 
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his back, and gazing up straight at the terrible sun, the man I was 
seeking. With his grey clothing, his blue-grey shirt, his iron-grey 
hair, his swart sun-burnt face and bare neck, he lay upon the brown- 
and-white grass—for the sun had burnt away its greenness—and 
was so like the earth upon which he rested, that he seemed almost 
enough a part of it for one to pass by without recognition. I 
approached him, gave my name and reason for searching him out, 
and asked him if he did not find the sun rather hot. “Not at 
all too hot,” was his reply; and he confided to me that this was one 
of his favourite places and attitudes for composing “poems.” He 
then walked with me to his home, and took me along its narrow 
ways to his room. A small room of about fifteen square feet, with 
a single window looking out on the barren solitudes of the island; 
a small cot, a wash-stand with a little looking-glass hung over 
it, from a tack in the wall, a pine table with pen, ink, and paper 
onit ; an old line-engraving, representing Bacchus, hung on the wall, 
and opposite a similar one of Silenus; these constituted the visible 
environment of Walt Whitman. There was not, apparently, a single 
book in the room. In reply to my expression of a desire to see his 
books, he declared that he had very few. I found, upon further 
inquiry, that he had received only such a good English education 
as every American lad may receive from the public schools, and 
that he now had access to the libraries of some of his friends. The 
books he seemed to know and love best were the Bible, Homer, and 
Shakspeare : these he owned, and probably had in his pockets whilst 
we were talking. He had two studies where he read; one was the 
top of an omnibus, and the other a small mass of sand, then entirely 
uninhabited, far out in the ocean, called Coney Island. Many days 
had he passed on that island, as completely alone as Crusoe. He had 
no literary acquaintance, beyond a company of Bohemians who wrote 
for the Saturday Press—the organ at that time of all the audacity 
of New York—whom he now and then met at Pfaaf’s lager-bier 
cellar. He was remarkably taciturn, however, about himself—con- 
sidering the sublime egoism of his book—and cared only about his 
“poems,” of which he read me one that had not then appeared. 
I could not help suspecting that he must have had masters ; but he 
declared that he had learned all that he knew from omnibus-drivers, 
ferryboat-pilots, fishermen, boatmen, and the men and women of the 
markets and wharves. These were all inarticulate poets, and he 
interpreted them. The only distinguished contemporary he had ever 
met was the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, of Brooklyn, who had visited 
him. He had, he said, asked Mr. Beecher what were his feelings 
when he heard a man swear; and that gentleman having admitted 
that he felt shocked, he (Whitman) concluded that he still preferred 
keeping to the boatmen for his company. He was at the time a 
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little under forty years of age. His father had been a farmer on 
Long Island, and Walt had worked on the farm in early life. His 
father was of English, his mother of Dutch, descent, thus giving 
him the blood of both the races which had settled New York. In 
his youth he had listened to the preaching of the great Quaker 
iconoclast, Elias Hicks, of whom his parents were followers ; and I 
fancy that Hicks, than whom few abler men have appeared in any 
country in modern times, gave the most important contribution to 
his education. After leaving his father’s farm he taught school for 
a short time, then became a printer, and afterwards a carpenter. 
When his first volume appeared he was putting up frame dwellings 
in Brooklyn; the volume was, however, set in type entirely by his 
own hand. He had been originally of the Democratic party ; but 
when the Fugitive Slave Law was passed he found that he was too 
really democratic for that, and uttered his declaration of indepen- 
dence in a poem called “ Blood-money,”—a poem not found in his 
works, but which was the first he ever wrote. He confessed to 
having no talent for industry, and that his forte was “loafing and 
writing poems ;” he was poor, but had discovered that he could, on 
the whole, live magnificently on bread and water. He had travelled 
through the country as far as New Orleans, where he once edited a 
paper. But I would find, he said, all of him—his life, works, and 
days—in his book ; he had kept nothing back whatever. 

We passed the remainder of the day roaming, or “ loafing,” 
on Staten Island, where we had shade, and many miles of a 
beautiful beach. Whilst we bathed, I was impressed by a certain 
grandeur about the man, and remembered the picture of Bacchus 
on the wall of his room. I then perceived that the sun had put 
a red mask on his face and neck, and that his body was a ruddy 
blonde, pure and noble, his form being at the same time remark- 
able for fine curves and for that grace of movement which is the 
flower of shapely and well-knit bones. His head was oviform in 
every way ; his hair, which was strongly mixed with grey, was cut 
close to his head, and, with his beard, was in strange contrast to 
the almost infantine fulness and serenity of his face. This serenity, 
however, came from the quiet light blue eyes, and above these there 
were three or four deep horizontal furrows, which life had ploughed. 
The first glow of any kind that I saw about him, was when he 
entered the water, which he fairly hugged with a lover’s enthusiasm. 
But when he was talking about that which deeply interested him, 
his voice, always gentle and clear, became slow, and his eyelids had 
a tendency to decline over his eyes. It was impossible not to feel 
at every moment the reality of every word and movement of the 
man, and also the surprising delicacy of one who was even freer with 
his pen than modest Montaigne. 
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After making an appointment to meet Walt again during the week, 
when we would saunter through the streets of New York, I went off 
to find myself almost sleepless with thinking of this new acquaintance. 
Te had so magnetised me, so charged me, as it were, with some- 
what indefinable, that for the time the only wise course of life seemed 
to be to put on a blue shirt and a blouse, and loafe about Manahatta 
und Paumanok—* loafe, and invite my soul,” to use my new friend’s 
phrase. I found time hanging heavily on my hands, and the sights 
of the brilliant city tame, whilst waiting for the next meeting, and 
wondered if he would seem such a grand fellow when I saw him 
again. I found him on the appointed morning setting in type in a 
Brooklyn printing-office, a paper from the Democratic Review, urging 
the superiority of Walt Whitman’s poetry over that of Tennyson, 
which he meant to print (as he did everything, pro and con, in full) 
in the appendix of his next edition. He still had on the working- 
man’s garb, which (he said) he had been brought up to wear, and 
now found it an advantage to continue. It became plain to me as L 
passed along the streets and on the ferry with him, that he was a 
prince incognito amongst his lower class acquaintances. They met 
him continually, grasped his hand with enthusiasm, and laughed and 
chatted (but on no occasion did he laugh, nor, indeed, did I ever see 
him smile). Having some curiosity to know whether this class of 
persons appreciated him at all, I privately said to a workman in 
corduroys, with whom I had seen him conversing, and whom he had 
just left, “Do you know who that man there is?” “That be Walt 
Whitman.” “Tlave you known him long?” “ Many a year.” 
“What sort of a man is he?” “ A fusrate man is Walt. Nobody 
knows Walt but likes him ; nearly everybody knows him, and—and 
loves him.” There was a curious look about the fellow as he empha- 
sized the word /oves, as if he were astonished at the success with which 
he had expressed himself. ‘He has written a book—hasn’t he?” 
“ Not as ever I hearn on.” Several times, as we were crossing the 
waters about New York, I was able to separate from him, and put 
similar questions to artisans and others with whom I had seen him 
interchange greetings or words ; but I found none of them knew any- 
thing about his writings, though all felt a pride in being acquainted 
with him. Nothing could surpass the blending of ‘nsouciance with 
active observation in his manner as we strolled along the streets. 
‘“ Look at that face !”’ he exclaimed once as we paused near the oflice 
of the Herald. I looked and beheld a boy of perhaps fifteen years, 
with certainly a hideous countenance, the face one-sided, and one eye 
almost hanging out of a villainous low forehead. Ie had a bundle 
under his arm. “There,” said Walt, “is a New York reptile. 
There’s poison about his fangs I think.” We watched him as he 
looked furtively about, and presently he seemed to see that we had 
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our eyes on him, and was skulking off. At that my companion 
beckoned him, and after a little succeeded in bringing him to us, 
when we found that he was selling obscene books. At the Tombs 
prison we went among the prisoners, and the confidence and volubility 
with which they ran to him to pour out their grievances, as if he 
were one in authority, was singular. In one man’s case he took a 
special interest. The man, pending trial for a slight offence, had 
been put into a very disagreeable and unhealthy place. Hearing his 
account, Walt turned about, went straight to the governor of the 
prison, and related the matter—ending thus: “In my opinion it is 


a damned shame.” 


The governor was at first stunned by this from 
an outsider, and one in the dress of a labourer; then he eyed him 
from head to foot as if questioning whether to commit him; during 
which the offender stood eycing the governor in turn with a severe 
serenity. Walt triumphed in this ducl of eyeshots, and, without 
another word, the governor called au officer to go and transfer the 
prisoner to a better room. I have often remembered the oath of 
Walt Whitman on this occasion, as being one of the most religious 
utterances I have ever heard. 

Henry Thoreau, who, though at present almost without European 
reputation, will be hereafter regarded as one of the ablest thinkers 
and scholars that ever lived in America, visited Walt Whitman in 
1856; and I find in his posthumous “ Letters,” edited by R. W. 
Kmerson, two that were addressed to the poet giving him good advice 
in the matter of reading, and especially, it would scem, answering 
some questions about Oriental books. In another letter written by 
Thoreau to a friend soon after the visit to which I have referred, he 
says :—“ That Walt Whitman, of whom I wrote to you, is the most 
interesting fact to me at present. I have just read his second edition 
(which he gave me), and it has done me more good than any reading 
for along time. . . . There are two or three picees in the book which 
are disagreeable ; simply sensual. . . . It is as if the beasts spoke... . 
Of course Walt Whitman can communicate to us no experience ; and 
if we are shocked, whose experience is it that we are reminded of ? 

. . He occasionally suggests something a little more than human. 

Wonderfully like the Orientals, too, considering that when I 
asked him if he had read them, he said, ‘No; tell me about 
them.’ .. . He is apparently the greatest democrat the world has 
seen.” JLe made an equal impression on other men of culture and 
ability who visited hin. 

How Walt Whitman came to write those nine thousand extra- 
ordinary lines,—or verses, one knows not which to call them,—it 
were hard to say. The idea with which he entered upon his work 
may be gathered from the following extract from a private letter, 
which I am permitted to insert here. ‘I assume,” he wrote, “ that 
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poetry in America needs to be entirely recreated. On examining 
with anything like deep analysis what now prevails in the United 
States, the whole mass of poetical works, long and short, consists 
either of the poetry of an elegantly weak sentimentalism, at bottom 
nothing but maudlin puerilities, or more or less musical verbiage, 
arising out of a life of depression and enervation, as their result ; or 
else that class of poetry, plays, &c., of which the foundation is 
feudalism, with its ideas of lords and ladies, its imported standard of 
gentility, and the manners of European high-life-below-stairs in 
every line and verse... . . Instead of mighty and vital breezes, 
proportionate to our continent with its powerful races of men, its 
tremendous historic events, its great oceans, its mountains, and its 
illimitable prairies, I find a few little silly fans languidly moved by 
shrunken fingers.” ILis ambition is, he says in the same letter, “to 
give something to our literature which will be our own, with neither 
foreign spirit, nor imagery, nor form, but adapted to our case, grown 
out of our associations, boldly portraying the West, strengthening 
and intensifying the national soul, and finding the entire fountains 
of its birth and growth in our own country.” Ile wrote on a sheet 
of paper, in large letters, these, words—“ Make tae Work,” and 
fixed it above his table, where he could always see it whilst writing. 
Theneeforth every cloud that flitted over him, every distant sail, 
every face and form encountered, wrote a line in his book. He was 
passionately fond of opera music, and many verses were written in 
the galleries of the opera house. He notes everything and forgets 
nothing. [lis brain is indeed a kind of American formation, in 
which all things print themselves like ferns in the coal. Kvery 
thought, too, signs itself in his mind by a right and immutable word. 

Walt Whitman continued writing poems, that appeared from 
time to time in enlarged editions of the “ Leaves of Grass’”—which 
in 1860 reached its sixth edition—until the breaking out of the war. 
He then repaired to the city of Washington, and devoted himself to 
nursing and conversing with the wounded soldiers who were in the 
hospitals. His labours among them—for which he never asked nor 
received any compensation whatever—were unremitting ; and he so 
won the poor fellows from all thought of their sorrows by his readings 
and conversation, that his entrance was the signal in any room for 
manifestations of the utmost delight. He certainly has a rare power 
of attaching people to him. 

A friend of mine writing from Washington says, “ J speak within 
bounds when I say that, during those years, he has been in contact 
with, and, in one form or another, either in hospital or on the field, 
personally ministered to, upward of one hundred thousand sick and 
wounded men.” 

At the close of the war he was appointed to a clerkship in the 
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Department of the Interior, and in the intervals of official work 
wrote a new volume of poems entitled “ Drum-Taps,” which has been 
recently published. This volume is entirely free from the peculiar 
deductions to which the other is liable, and shows that the author has 
lost no fibre of his force. There is in this volume a very touching 
dirge for Abraham Lincoln,—who was his warm friend and 
admirer,—which is worthy of being quoted. It is as follows :—. 


“© O captain! my captain! our fearful trip is done ; 
The ship has weathered every rock, the prize we sought is won. 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring ; 
But, O heart! heart! heart! 
Leave you not the little spot, 
Where on the deck my captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


‘*O captain! my captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the bugle triils ; 
For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths—for you the shores a-crowding ; 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning ; 
O captain! dear father ! 
This arm I push beneath you; 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You've fallen cold and dead.” 


‘* My captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still ; 

My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will ; 
But the ship, the ship, is anchored safe, its voyage closed and done ; 
From fearful trip, the victor ship, comes in with object won, 

Exult, O shore, and ring, O bells! 

Sut 1 with silent tread, 
Walk the spot my captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead.” 


The late Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Harlan, recently had 
pointed out to him—probably by some one who desired Whitman’s 
clerkship—some passages of the “ Leaves of Grass” in which he 
could see only grossness, and for this cause ejected the poet from 
his office. The indignation which this caused throughout the country 
proves that Walt Whitman has quietly obtained a very wide influ- 
ence. After a very curious controversy, chiefly notable for an able and 
caustic pamphlet written by Mr. O’Connor, showing that the Sceretary 
would equally have dismissed the Scriptural and classical writers, the 
bard was appointed to an office in the Attorney-General’s department, 
which he now holds. It is understood by his friends that he is 
writing a series of pieces which shall be the expression of the reli- 
gious nature of man, which he regards as essential to the completion 
of his task. 

Moncure D. Conway. 
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Tut radical error lying at the bottom of all the late and current mis- 
conceptions concerning Iussia, appears to consist in the assumption 
that Russia being diplomatically a European Power, Russian society 
and the Russian people must be Kuropean too, and should therefore 
be judged of according to the rules applicable to European com- 
munities in general. Now nothing can be farther from the truth. 
Without going into the much-vexed—and, from a political point 
of view, scarcely relevant— question of the Slavonic or Asiatic 
(Turanic) origin of the Russians, it will be sufficient to consider the 
following points. The history and social development of Russia, 
such as they have been till now, have had nothing, or scarcely 
anything, in common with those of the rest of Europe. The great 
leading features and principal factors of European civilisation were, 
on the whole, much the same in England and France, in Germany, 
in Spain, and in Italy. The Roman Imperium, with its well- 
organised administration and its civil law ; feudalism, with its 
sharply-divided classes and the overwhelming influence of aristocracy ; 
the Church of Rome, first humanising and then coercing and oppress- 
ing; lastly, the rise and growth of the middle class, fighting its 
way through innumerable obstacles to its present preponderating 
position 





all these historical and social phenomena are common to 
the whole of Western Europe, and not one of them has been repeated 
in Russia. Official nomenclature may talk of Russian princes and 
merchants, but the Dolgorouhofs, the Galitzins, and the Vjazemskis, 
are politically, historically, and even morally, no more like the 
Percys, the Stanleys, and the Gowers, than the Mamontofs and the 
Kokorefs of Moscow are like the Couttses and the Barings of 
London. Of course this does not mean that a radical and, so to say, 
d priori difference exists between the Russian nation and those of 
Western Europe ; but only that the history and social development 
of the various classes in Russia having been so entirely different from 
those of the other European countries, it would be false to con- 
clude merely upon the strength of outward denominations, that a 
Russian nobleman, priest, merchant, or peasant—taken as the repre- 
sentative of his class—may be expected to be or act, in any important 
respect, like a nobleman, priest, merchant, or peasant of any other 
European country. It is quite possible that, in the course of time, 
there may grow up in Russia a gentry quite as polished, politically 
independent, and liberal-conservative in its tendencies ; a merchant 
class as enterprising, almost as rich and influential, quite as pompous 
and hungering after riches ; a bureaucracy as efficient and honest ; 
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lastly, a peasantry and labouring class as independent legally, and 
as much fettered and bound in all other respects, as all these classes 
exist at this day in England. For the moment, however, nothing of 
all this, and in most cases, just the very opposite of all this, is to 
be found in Russia, and that for the simple reason, that the causes 
which have produced the present social condition of the English 
nation have nothing in common with those which influenced the 
history and development of the Russian. It may seem trite to 
insist so strongly upon the rather elementary principle that, the 
causes not being the same, the consequences cannot be the same ; 
and yet it was the non-application of this very truism to Russia, 
which was the principal if not the only cause of the recent diplo- 
matic failure of the English and French Governments in. their 
endeavours in favour of Poland. The English Government, or rather 
the whole of Western Europe, for the same opinion prevailed also in 
France and Germany, seeing the embarrassed financial condition of 
Russia, hearing continually of the universal discontent of the nobles 
in consequence of the emancipation of their serfs, lastly, judging by 
the facility with which incendiary proclamations were distributed 
at St. Petersburg and in the interior,—the English Government, 
I say, actually came to believe almost everything the Polonophiles 
in the French press or Russian publications like those of M. Herzen 
and Prince Dolgoroukof proclaimed to the world about the utter 
demoralisation of the Russian Government, the complete disaffection 
of its army, the existence of a well-organised and w idesprei id secret 
association only waiting for the first opportunity to join the Poles 
in their efforts against the common enemy, and the general apathy, 
not to say antipathy, of the educated classes to the efforts of 
the Emperor’s Government to put an end to the revolutionary move- 
ment in Poland. This was the first mistake; a mistake, however, 
which was almost entirely shared not only by the Russians them- 
selves, but even by the Secret Political Police at St. Petersburg, arid 
for which, consequently, the English Government should not be 
taxed very severely. Far greater blame attaches to it for its second 
mistake in this whole affair, viz., for falling into what was neither 
more nor less than a rather clumsily devised, but, as the event proved, 
perfectly successful trap set for the public opinion of Europe by 
perhaps the only really clever man in the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, 
viz., M. Valujef, Minister of the Interior. The whole affair is far too 
instructive from a diplomatical point of view, and besides, bears 
too directly upon the subject in hand, for me not to mention it here 
with all the details I may prudently give. In the spring of 1863, a 
few weeks after the war had broken out in Poland and Lithuania, 
the Nobiliary Assembly of the Government of St. Petersburg was 
holding its regular triennial session in the capital, for the purpose of 
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electing its marshal and other functionaries. On the present occa- 
sion, however, the Petersburg nobles had to consider a question 
rather more important, though perhaps not quite so pleasant, as to 
who should for the next three years fill the posts of Marshal of 
the whole Government, Marshals of the Districts, Judge of the 
Criminal Court, &e. A considerable old debt, contracted by the 
Nobiliary Assembly towards the Ministry of Finance, had become 
due already for some time; the Minister was getting clamorous as 
to its payment, and, the finances of the Assembly being naturally in 
so bad a condition as to preclude all thought of paying off this debt, 
it had been absolutely proposed ¢o se// the palace of the Assembly, tor 
the erection of which the money had originally been borrowed from 
the State. At the nick of time, however, when the Assembly, having 
in vain tried all sorts of expedients, was already preparing to face its 
houscless and homeless condition, and simply do like other people in 
reduced circumstances, viz..— go into lodgings,” a friendly hand 
vas stretched forth to help it out of its difficulties. The hand 
belonged to no less personage than the Minister of the Interior, and 
the reason of his sudden tenderness for the Petersburg nobles was 
the following. <A short time previously, the first notes of Lord 
Russell and M. Drouyn de Lhuys on the subject of Poland had been 
read and delivered to Prince Gortchakof by the representatives of 
England and France at St. Petersburg. M. Valujef, wishing to 
help his celleague at the Foreign Affairs, sent for the Marshal of 
the Petersburg Nobiliary Assembly, Prince Shcherbatof, and pro- 
mised him in the name of the Government, that that unpleasant 
little affair of the 100,000 and odd roubles should not be mentioned 
again, if only the Prince would prevail upon the Assembly to present 
an address to the Emperor, expressive of the unalterable fidelity and 
attachment of the Petersburg nobles to the Imperial throne, an 
address which—the Prince was assured—would immensely strengthen 
the hands of the Government in its difficult position with reference 
to foreign Powers. Who could be happier than Prince Shcherbatof ? 
The address of the Assembly was drawn up then and there, signed, 
and presented to the Emperor, and a few days later published in all 
the newspapers of the capital. ‘Then followed a secret circular from 
the Minister of the Interior to all the Governors of the Empire, 
enclosing copies of the Petersburg address, and calling upon them 
to influence the nobles of their respective Governments to present 
similar addresses. The result probably astonished M. Valujef 
himself. The addresses began to arrive, first slowly, then faster 
and faster, till at last this avalanche of paper-loyalty exceeded all 
bounds, and the mere enumeration of the various localities, from 
which addresses had arrived on the previous day, would some- 
times occupy two or even three columns of the very smallest print of 
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the official Northern Post. The movement naturally did not stop 
with the nobles ; circulars like that of the Minister to the Governors, 
were sent by the latter to all their subordinates, and a few months 
later—Russian distances do not admit of any shorter periods—there 
was scarcely a township, district, or commune, which had not presented 
its address of undying devotion to the Imperial throne and of hatred 
and contempt for the “foreigner,” who ventured to mix in the 
internal affairs of Holy Russia. Nothing could be more ludicrous 
than the style in which thousands of these addresses were got up, or 
the manner in which they were signed. Every town through the 
district clerk (upon whom the composition of the addresses mainly 
devolved) naturally tried its utmost to out-do its neighbours in clo- 
quence and patriotic bathos; thus, for instance, the peasants of a 
district on the Volga were made to talk of the “ sacred and inalien- 
able rights” of the Tsar, while a commune of Don-Cossacks addressed 
him by a title composed of the word “ Augustus,” with a Russian 
prefix and suffix superadded, which can be rendered literally only 
by: “ Preaugustissimus.” As to the manner in which the addresses 
were signed, I can speak from personal knowledge. In the months 
of April and May, 1865, I was travelling in the Government of 
Kostroma ; not a hundred versts from the district-town of Vjetlooga 
i witnessed the following scene. The Chief of the Cantonal police— 
the Stanovoj Pristay, as he is called—had assembled all the peasants 
of a considerable number of villages and communes, forming, accord- 
ing to the new rural division, a Volostj.—‘ You have heard, children,” 
began the officer of police, “that those d—-——d Poles are rebelling 
against our father the Emperor, and want to come and take away 
the land the Emperor has given you; now here is a letter (showing 
the address), I have written to say that you do not mean to stand 
that, and this your elders must sign.” 

Now, to make a Russian peasant sign his name, or, more fre- 
quently, put a sign-manual to any document, whatever its purport 
may be, is not so easy a matter. The operation, he knows from 
experience, always brings endless trouble and very often even 
considerable expense, so that to the demand of the Pristav, there was 
an unanimous answer of “Sign it yourself, little father, sign it for 
all of us: that’ll do as well.” 

In the government of Saratof, in the district of Serdobsk, I saw 
several of these addresses being signed with the greatest willingness ; 
certainly the fact loses a great deal of its significance, if I add that, 
in signing their names, the peasants were convinced that they were 
“entering themselves for Cossacks”: the name of “ Cossack”’ still 
retaining among the Russian peasantry, especially in the south- 
sastern governments, a faint flavour of its former meaning, viz., of 
independence, personal freedom, licence, and booty. A great deal 
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of noise was made at the time about the addresses sent in by the 
Raskolniks, i.c., dissenters trom the orthodox Church. The various 
sects of the Raskolniks, amounting altogether to something like seven 
or cight millions, have certainly given the lie to all who looked upon 
them as upon revolutionists or at least malcontents, only waiting for 
the first opportunity to avenge themselves on their oppressors, the 
orthodox clergy, and the Government ; yet it is equally certain that 
their assurances of devotion were called forth simply by a hope held 
out to them, that, in return for their expressions of loyalty, they were 
to be recognised by Government, and allowed the free exercise of their 
worship. I suppose I need scarcely add that the latter promise has 
not been fulfilled to this day. 

Now the provoking part of this whole business is, that the English 
Government and the English public took it all in good faith, and 
believed, on the strength of these addresses, the Russian nation to 
be ready to rise as one man at the first call of the Emperor. The 
mistake of thinking the Russian Government isolated from the 
nation and hated by it was by no means greater than the one, which 
gained so strong a hold upon the public mind in the summer of 1863, 
viz., that the loyalty addresses really meant what they said. Cer- 
tainly, every one knew well enough, that addresses in general, 
however fiery, are not shot and shell, nor expressions of devotion 
quite as good as ready moncy; but yet, there is no doubt that in 
England people considered these addresses as the true expression of 
a movement as real and as serious as any English popular agitation, 
in fact as far more real and serious than, for instance, the feeling of 
hatred towards England, which found vent in the addresses of the 
French colonels presented to the Emperor Napoleon and were pub- 
lished in the Doniteur at the time of the Orsini affair. 

With one exception the English Government did nothing to 
obtain a clearer idea upon the subject, and this one exception only 
made the matter, if possible, worse. The only member of the British 
Kimbassy at St. Petersburg, who is a tolerable proficient in Russian, 
was sent into the interior of the country, there to convince himself 
by personal observation of the real state of popular feeling. The 
gentleman i in question thought, and I suppose his superiors were of 
the same opinion, that he had done all that was to be done, by taking 
a run to Moscow and there paying a visit—to M. Katkof, the 
well-known editor of the Moscow Gazette! To enable the reader 
fully to appreciate the touching xaiveté of this proceeding, it will 
be necessary to say a few words about M. Katkof, a person whom 
circumstances have of late brought forward rather prominently in 
Russia. Up to the beginning of 1863 M. Katkof, a former professor 
of the Moscow University, had been known in Russia as the editor 
of a monthly review, the Zussian Messenger, whose principal feature 
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was an Anglomania of the most uncompromising kind ; according to 
the learned editor of the Messenger, the Russian universities were all 
to be transformed into Oxfords and Cambridges, the Russian magnates 
were to turn dukes and earls, and the mass of Russian landed pro- 
prietors were to be metamorphosed into an English gentry and 
entrusted with a local self-government after the English fashion. 
A real, practical knowledge of politics does not yet exist in 
Russia, so that the ideas propounded by the Messenger, however 
incongruous and inapplicable they might be, were listened to with 
respect, as being sufficiently liberal at a time when “ liberalism” 
was the order of the day in Russian society. With the Ist of 
January, 1863, M. Katkof became, by contract, editor of the Moscow 
Gazette, a daily paper belonging to the Moscow University, and 
farmed out by it under certain conditions, which do, however, in no 
wise fetter the political programme of the editor for the time being. 
There can be no doubt that, had not the Polish revolution broken 
out a fortnight later, the Moscow Gazette would have gone on 
preaching “ Gentry and English Self-government,” just as the 
Russian Messenger had done for the last four or five years, and 
Europe would probably never have heard of either. As it was, 
however, M. Katkof suddenly threw all his Anglomania to the winds, 
troubled his head no more about the Oxonians and Cantabs of 
Moscow and Kazan, or the self-governing gentry of Iver and 
Kalooga, and became, instead, not only the firmest supporter of the 
Government in its Polish policy, but went much farther than any 
government with a particle of self-respect could venture to do ; thus, 
for instance, recommending during the hottest of the fight in Poland 
and Lithuania, to set fire to erery forest in which it might be supposed 
that insurgents were hiding. The remonstrances of the European 
Powers were treated by M. Katkof with such a scorn and derision, that 
the answers they met with at the hands of Prince Gortchakof may, 
by comparison, be called courteous and conciliatory. The addresses 
of loyalty were naturally raised by the Moscow Gazette to the dignity 
of acts of heroism and patriotic devotion ; every one who should dare 
to doubt the purity of the motives which had led to them, or the 
sincerity of the feelings they expressed, was declared a traitor to his 
country ; and when General Mouravief was just beginning his career 
of blood and shame at Vilna, M. Katkof could not find words 
adequately to praise this great “Champion of Holy Russia.” And 
yet this was the man to whom the English Government turned 
indirectly for information upon the subject of the popular feeling 
which was supposed to consist of a burning enmity towards the Poles 
and all their friends, combined with an equally fiery devotion to the 
Emperor ! 

Now, neither the English nor the French Government would have 
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paid the slightest attention to the addresses, and to all the noise pur- 
posely made about them, if such elementary facts as the following 
were properly known and fully appreciated in Europe. In the first 
place, public opinion, in the sense of an entity, standing upon 
a perfectly independent basis, developing itself according to its own 
laws, and receiving extraneous impressions, but not merely submit- 
ting to them, does not exist in Russia. Secondly, the comparatively 
insignificant number of individuals who, according to European 
analogy, are commonly supposed to represent Russian society, repre- 
sent as yet nothing at all, or rather represent merely their own per- 
sonal, and for the most part egotistic, even sordid interests—interests 
which can be satisfied only by the Government, thus rendering any 
independent action, or even expression of opinion, on the part of 
this so-called society, absolutely impossible. Lastly, the numerically 
strongest proprictary and productive classes, such as the mass of 
small landed proprietors, the merchants, and peasants, have as yet 
no influence whatever, and would probably not know how to exer- 
cise it, even if they had any, being incapacitated for it by their 
ignorance, mutual suspicion, and the thirty years of crushing tyranny 
of the preceding reign. These three propositions forcibly lead to 
the conclusion, that for other nations the only important political 
factor in Russia is, as yet, the Government: all the classes of its 
subjects go, consequently, in so fur for nothing; it would’ be a 
mistake to suppose any of them sufficiently disaffected, or sufficiently 
strong to cause the Government, in the event of a war, for instance, 
any serious trouble, but it would be equally false to consider them on 
that account as serious supports to the Government. The latter can 
count upon its soldiers, and upon its own money or credit, and, as far 
as these go, they must, of course, be taken into account; beyond 
these it has nothing whatever to look to, so that nothing beyond 
should be ascribed to it. 

In support of the above propositions I will now proceed to give a 
succinct sketch of the classes, or rather of the class, which in Russia 
forms what is generally known by the rather vague name of 
“society.” I say class because, in a certain sense, the Russian nation 
consists only of two perfectly distinct, but very unequal classes— 
the governing and the governed. The first of these embraces, 
besides the whole army of regular officials, both civil and military, 
the so-called Russian nobles, who, in fact, are nothing else but here- 
ditary officials, and who have neither a logical, nor even a historical 
raison d’étre independently of the Government; disguise it as they 
and the Government may, the real principle actuating all the 
members, hereditary or not, of this official class is a blind submission 
to the imperial system in return for the right and the means of prey- 
ing upon, and living by, the millions, whom they are supposed to 
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govern for the benefit of the latter, and in the name of the Emperor. 
The millions of the governed class not forming the subject of the 
present paper, I will merely add for greater clearness’ sake, that 
they are composed of an overwhelming majority of peasants, of 
i comparatively insignificant number of merchants, citizens, or 
burghers (Russian towns being, with a few exceptions, nothing 
else than official colonies), and of the, in fact, although not by 
law, hereditary caste of the clergy. Ina sketch of Russian society 
like the present one there is no necessity, even if it were possible, 
to draw a line between the hereditary officials or nobles and the 
salaried nobles or functionaries proper. Neither in their privileges, 
nor in their own conviction, nor in that of the people, does there 
exist any difference between them. Almost every noble has served 
the Government in some official capacity or other, and, on the other 
hand, the not-noble functionary receives, at a certain step along the 
official ladder, his patent of nobility as a matter of course. ‘The rich 
landed proprietor certainly looks down with contempt on the poor 
not-noble clerk, who is just beginning to toil up the official ladder ; 
but let this said clerk have once crept into a senatorial or directorial 
post, and the proudest aristocrat (¥) in the country—if he does not 
happen to occupy a similar or a still higher position—will be his 
humble servant. But if the Russian nobles do not distinguish 
between themselves and the herd of imperial officials, still less does 
the mass of the people admit such a distinction. When the first 
rumours of the impending emancipation reached the serfs in 1859 
and 1860, it became a settled opinion among them, that the Emperor 
was going to give them back the land, which till now they had tilled 
for the benefit of their noble proprietors, and “ send these same pro- 
prictors into the towns, where some official provision would, of course, 
be made for them.” Putting, therefore, aside a classification which, 
although officially received, has no foundation in the history and 
social life of the country, let us examine what the real divisions of 
Russian society are. One more preliminary remark, however, is 
necessary. All I mean to say being founded upon personal observa- 
tions extending over some six years, my account will naturally bear 
a strongly anecdotical character ; as, however, I shall not mention a 
single fact beyond those which I witnessed myself, my picture will 
gain in fidelity what it loses in fulness. 

Russian society can be divided into two unequal and perfectly 
distinct halves. ‘To the first and smaller half belong the five or six 
hundred families of large landed proprietors, the magnates of only 
a few years ago, when the property of each of them was counted by 
thousands of “souls,” or male serfs living and working on their 
masters’ land; to-day, however, even they are for the most part, if 
not exactly ruined, like their poorer brethren, the mass of country 
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nobles, yet very much reduced in their circumstances owing to the 
emancipation of their serfs. Of course they do not form an aristo- 
cracy in the European sense of the term, having no party-connection 
among themselves, and not the slightest influence upon the govern- 
ment, except in so far as they themselves enter the bureauc ‘acy, and 
by obtaining any of the high ministerial or court posts come to form 
part of the exe lusive c lique, or camarilla, which governs the country. 
But even this camarilla itself cannot be said to govern Russia in the 
same sense, as for instance, a small set of ultra-royalists governed 
Hranee under Charles X., or the Prussian pietists and evangelicals 
ruled instead of King Frederick William IV. The Russian, or 
rather the St. Petersburg, camarilla has no roots whatever in the 
country, no great names to boast of, no widespread family connexions, 
no tradition of any kind, and consequently no general principles con- 
necting the different members of the clique among themselves, and 
for the most part not even any independent fortune of their own. 
‘This requires some explanation. As every functionary, civil as well 
as military, must serve up from the ranks, viz., begin his career as 
ensign in the army, or with the chinn of a simple clerk (‘“ Collegiate 
Registrator” is the official title belonging to this, the lowest of the 
fourteen classes which form the oflicinl ladies of the chinns) in one of 
the Government offices, and as, except in rare cases, he receives the 
next chinn only every third year, it naturally follows that it requires 
along time before he obtains a sufficiently high chinn, which would 
vive him the right to a post of corresponding importance. Conse- 
quently those men who have somé property of their own generally 
content themselves with the chinn of the fourth class, viz., that of 
Actual Councillor of State, and retire to their country seats and 
villages, leaving the race for the higher honours and, polities uly, really 
important posts connected with the e/inns of Privy Councillor and 
Actual Privy Councillor to their needier rivals. Thus, as a general 
rule, a Russian Privy Councillor is a man of no great inherited 
private property. Should he wish to leave the service, he has rarely 
anything to fall back upon but his retiring pension, which, it is true, 
equals, after a certain number of years spent in the service, his 
former salary; but then this salary itself formed but.a minor part 
of his real income, the latter consisting for the greatest part of all 
kinds of legal, extra-legal, and even illegal suecedanea, which natu- 
rally fall away as soon as their recipient quits his post. About 
the purely illegal portions of a Russian official’s income so much has 
been written and said, that [ could scarcely add anything which, in 
substance at least, would be new; besides, mere unblushing venality 
is at present regarded even in Russia as immoral and degrading, and 
has, except in the very worst times of the Emperor Nicholas, formed. 
no part of the recognised government system. Quite another thing 
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is the extra-legal income of a Russian employé ; it consists of so-called 
“‘ oratifications,” given generally at New Year, and besides, in special 
cases, over and above the regular salary to those officials, high and 
low, who have been brought by their superiors, or are come per- 
sonally, under the notice of the Emperor. As far as the lower 
officials are concerned, these annual gratifications do not bear very 
heavily upon the national exchequer. Towards the end of every year 
the ministers present to the Emperor a long list of those among their 
subordinates who for their exemplary conduct or services rendered 
to the State deserve to be moved up one chinn, or to be decorated 
by one of the many imperial orders, or to receive some sum of money 
in addition to their salary. Granting a new chinn entails no ex- 
pense whatever; on receiving an order, or other similar decoration, 
the new knight has to pay not only for the materials of the insignia, 
but a pretty round sum for the diploma besides, and the sums of 
money granted in these cases never exceed a few hundred roubles; 
so that the practical consequence of the whole process consists only 
in obliging every lower official to cringe and fawn during the whole 
year before his immediate superior, upon whom, of course, the pre- 
sentation of all his subordinates to one or another kind of gratifica- 
tion, or even to no gratification at all, entirely depends. Now, with 
regard to the officials, who by their chinn belong to one of the three 
first classes, the system is modified in so far that, as members of the 
Senate, the Council of State, or occupants of ministerial and other 
important high posts, they naturally come under the immediate 
notice of the Emperor, and reccive their gratifications in course and 
out of course, and in direct proportion to the good humour in which 
their imperial master may happen to be whenever good luck brings 
them into his presence. Now, it would seem that, if in the lower 
chinns the cross of the order of St. Anne, or of St. Vladimir, for 
instance, is sufficient to fire the zeal of a Russian official, a Privy 
Councillor, or Actual Privy Councillor of the first or second class is 
impervious to any such simple blandishments ; so that in those high 
official regions the crosses of the various imperial orders are generally 
replaced by portraits of the Emperor set in diamonds, or by grants 
of land amounting to ten, twenty, even fifty thousand acres, and the 
gratifications in money are no more counted by hundreds, but by 
tens of thousands of roubles. There exists in Russia a highly interest- 
ing little volume, of the size and shape of the “ Court Guide” or 
“ Who’s Who,” of which a new edition, consisting, however, only of 
an extremely limited number of copies, is printed every three months. 
The title of this volume is, “ A List of all Persons belonging to the 
Chinns of the Four First Classes,” and in it you find, opposite the 
name of each of the happy mortals mentioned therein, a succinct 
statement of all the pensions, gratifications, imperial presents, grants 
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of land, &c., &c., he has received since he entered the service, and 
those he is still receiving ; for it must be remarked that to draw the 
tie which binds these bestarred and bespangled servitors to their im- 
perial master still tighter, the money grants are for the most part 
made only for a limited number of years—generally four or six, 
sometimes ten—of course with the tacit understanding of being 
renewed to the recipients for a similar term on the qguamdiu se bene 
gesserint principle. The contents of this little volume are, of course, 
an official secret, and the possessors of the few copies printed every 
quarter are naturally responsible for the keeping of it. The chance 
manner in which one copy came under my eye a short time ago does 
not oblige me to be equally reticent upon the subject. I had some 
business at the official printing-house of the imperial General Staff ; 
and as I happened to call during the dinner-hour of the men, I was 
obliged to wait a few minutes for the return of the foreman I wanted. 
Lounging about between the presses and stands, I noticed lying on 
one of the compositors’ desks a few pages of the book in question, 
evidently in course of being printed for the next quarter. Unfor- 
tunately I had not time enough to copy a page or two, so that I am 
obliged to quote from memory. The duodecimo pages, printed in the 
yery smallest diamond type, were got up in columns, thus: 
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Two circumstances struck me 
more particularly in glancing at the contents of this interesting 
almanack: the fivst was that, with but very few exceptions, all the 
names mentioned were entirely unknown, not only to me, but pro- 
bably to any and every one in Russia uninitiated into the private 
‘life of the Winter Palace; the second, and by far the more astonish- 
ing, circumstance was, that the majority of the names were either 


and so on for whole pages together. 
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German or Polish; the needy barons from the Baltic Provinces 
and renegade Poles, who have nothing more to lose of their honour, 
and everything to gain from court favour, offering evidently the 
most pliable material out of which to form servants and councillors 
fit for an autocrat emperor. Among the St. Petersburg senators 
there are many men I might mention by name who are the sons of 
court lacqueys or the illegitimate offspring of some grandee or other 
of Catherine’s or Paul’s time. It may be objected that a system 
which gives even the humblest born a fair chance of pushing: his 
way to the very top of the ladder cannot be so bad after all; but it 
should be remembered that there exists an cnormous difference 
between a former railsplitter or journeyman tailor being elected by 
his fellow citizens to the presidency of a free republic, and back-stair 
influence at first and grovelling in the dust afterwards sufficing to 
gain for any man, connected ever so slightly with the Court 
vamarilla, the favour and the confidence of his sovereign, and a real 
influence on the fate of his country. Thus, composed of nobles by 
descent and ennobled time-servers, the Petersburg camarilla pos- 
sesses none of the elements which give consistency, independence, 
and dignity to a political body or party ; even its present importance 
is owing only to the weakness of the Eimperor, and to the cireum- 
stance that without a radical change of system it is impossible to 
replace its members by men who might perhaps be able to save 
Russia from the administrative and financial slough into which it 
has fallen. I say perhaps, because having never yet been tried, and 
lacking consequently that ability and svroir faire which a long habit 
of managing public affiirs always gives, thesc men (of whom more 
by-and-by) have not yet had an opportunity to make good their 
words, and justify their systematic opposition (of course as yet only 
in words) to all the Government says or docs. There certainly ave 
among the Petersburg high officials men of good family and private 
fortune too; but the influence of their surroundings, and perhaps in 
a still higher degree the feeling that, once dismissed from their 
offices and removed from the presence of imperial favour, they must 
sink into utter insignificance, renders them as pliable as all the 
others. By way of illustration, I will say a few words about two 
prominent members of the Russian Government, whose names 
have of late been mentioned pretty frequently in Europe, viz., Prince 
Suvorof, late Governor-General of St. Petersburg, and M. Valujef, 
Minister of the Interior. 


is Higbness Prince Alexander Suvorof, a nephew on the female 
His Higi P » Al ler S f pl the femal 
side of the conqueror of Ismail and Praga, has been praised to the 
skies on account of his liberalism and still more on account of his 
ove of justice and unshrinking maintenance of law and right— 
l f just nd hrinking t ] 1 right 

qualities, which in Russia have always, and justly, been considered 
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as incompatible with the post of a Governor-General. As for the 
latter qualities, I have myself had frequent opportunities of con- 
vincing myself of the truth of the general opinion; I fear, how- 
ever, that were I, for instance, to tell the story how Prince Suvorof 
actually had the courage to order an execution on the property of 
the Emperor’s favourite, Count Nicholas Adlerberg, for a sum of 
50,000 roubles, which the unhappy creditor was petitioning for in 
vain ;* or how the same dauntless Governor-General would not 
even allow the Grand Duchess Marie to smuggle some French 
millinery goods through the Petersburg custom-house without 
paying the regular duty—such stories, I fear, would fall but flat on 
the ears of English readers, as it is probably necessary to be : 
Russian, or at least to know Russia well, to be able to understand and 
duly to appreciate the almost fabulous moral courage which these 
two instances prove. With regard to his much-vaunted liberalism, 
Prince Suvorof may be taken as a very good sample of the more 
gifted and consequently more clear-sighted among the Russian 
high officials, and an analysis of his previous career in this respect 
does not allow us to form any very high estimate of the amount or 
quality of this official liberalism. 

In the latter years of the preceding reign, Prince Suvorof occu- 
pied the post of Governor-General of the Baltic provinces ; if was 
just the time when Nicholas’ system of unlimited despotism in 
the State and orthodoxy in the Church had almost reached its 
climax, and in both these respects Prince Suvorof was one of the 
most faithful and zealous servants of his imperial master. In 
the Baltic provinces, and especially at Riga, the capital of Livonia 
and residence of the Governor-General, there exists and existed 
at the time a considerable population of Raskolniks (the Riga com- 
mune of Raskolniks together with that of Dunamunde amounts to 
some 60,000 souls); now, in the course of several visits to Riga, 
I have had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with most of 
the leading men of the sect, and I am sorry to say that what I 
heard there of the manner in which Prince Suvorof tried, together 
with the orthodox Archbishop Plato, to bring back these lost sheep 
into the fold of the Greek Church, would cut no bad figure 
in a catalogue of the deeds of prowess of General Mouravief him- 
self. In the archives of the Riga Orthodox Consistory, and in 
the Chancery of the Riga denaneie General, are to be found 
protocols, declaring that on such and such a day of the year 1850 
or 1851, the following persons “from their own free will and unbiassed 
conviction forsook their heretical sect, and were received into the 
pale of the Orthodox Church, in proof and confirmation of which 

* T suppose I need scarcely add that the money was paid after all not by the Count, 


but by the Emperor, i.c., by the State—the, Emperor's’ and the nation’s purse being 
identical in Russia. 
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act they received the Holy Communion at the hands of the Riga 
Protoierej ;” among the list of names appended to one of these protocols 
there are such as Anna Bielajef, aged seven years, or Ivan Matviejef, 
aged four years ; the youngest sectarian who was on that day restored 
to the Orthodox Church “by his own free will and unbiassed con- 
viction,” being Abram Nikiforof, aged just three years and a half. 
As a commentary on these free-will conversions I have heard from 
several men—small merchants and shopkeepers, who form the great 
mass of the Riga Rasko/niks—an account of the sufferings, moral 
and physical, which they, being then mere lads, had to undergo for 
months, even years together in the casemates of the fortress of 
Dunamunde, whither Prince Suvorof had them transported, menacing 
them with sentences of hard labour for the remainder of their lives 
if they and their families refused to join the Orthodox Church. Of 
course now, with the change of times and system, Prince Suvorof 
has changed too, and so completely and successfully that, when in 
1861 the movement among the Petersburg students had been 
magnified into a perfect revolution by the incapable Governor- 
General Ignatjef, and the Emperor had appointed Prince Suvorof 
as his successor, the capital was filled with joy, nor have its 
inhabitants ever had occasion to repent of that feeling. If under 
Nicholas the Riga Rasko/niks had nothing but curses for the 
Prince, their Petersburg brethren of the present day are full of 
praise for the clemency and protection he has shown them. When 
Mouravief began his reign of terror at Vilna, the Petersburg 
camarilla forwarded to him expressions of their admiration and a 
sacred picture of his patron the Archangel Michael. Suvorof was 
almost the only personage at Court, who did not hide his contempt 
for the Lithuanian Proconsul. This antipathy, not to say hatred, o 
the two Governor-Generals of St. Petersburg and Vilna for one 
another was so well-known, that, when Count Mouravief was 
appointed a few months ago president of the secret commission for 
trying Karakozof, and discovering if he had any accomplices in his 
attempt upon the life of the Emperor, no one was astonished to hear 
that on the very same day Prince Suvorof was dismissed from his 
post of Governor-General. The reason why I enter into all these 
details concerning a personage, who has already left the political 
scene of St. Petersburg is, that he serves as a capital sample of a 
Russian official in high places. An uncompromising persecutor of 
the Raskolniks, and an adroit flatterer of the German nobles at a 
time when the nobility from the Baltic Provinces carried everything 
before them at the Russian Court, and the Raskolniks had become ¢ 
very thorn in the flesh to Nicholas,—Prince Suvorof became a 
liberal of the first water, the moment it turned out that that was the 
cue to be followed for the nonce. 
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As a still more striking proof of the entire want of independence, 
I had almost said of self-respect, in the Russian officials of high 
position and rank, I may mention the late conduct of M. Valujef. 
In the beginning of the present reign, and ever since he has been 
appointed to his present post, the Russian Minister of the Interior 
was the very pattern of an Ang/omane in the Russian sense of the 
word, that is, he lent a helping hand to the rearing of that exotic 
plant, a Russian gentry according to the English pattern, dressed 
and wore his whiskers after the recognised English fashion, nay, 
went even so far as to imitate the traditional English unwillingness 
to take off the hat, by making it a point always to enter the 
so-called “ Presence Chamber’’* of the Russian Home Office with 
his head covered. Well, this staunch partisan of everything 
English, this inventor of Russian Constitutionalism, knew how to trim 
his sails with such astonishing dexterity, that at the present moment 
he is one of the warmest supporters of the new ultra-Russian policy. 
In one respect, however, he had underrated the strength of the 
patriotic and Russophile stream which at present is carrying every- 
thing before it at St. Petersburg, and in this one respect, instead of 
standing by his once publicly expressed opinion, he preferred 
submitting to what was in fact no better than a personal insult, rather 
than to lose his high and lucrative post. M. Katkof had gone so far 
in his Polonophobia as to accuse everyone of high treason, whose 
patriotism was not quite as red-hot as that of General Mouravief, 
or who employed means less rigorous than that illustrious Count. 
The first to draw upon himself the ire of the Moscow Gazette was the 
Grand Duke Constantine, during his lieutenaney at Warsaw ; but 
when the Grand Duke had left his post in disgrace, and Count Berg 
was sent to replace him with the formal order to imitate as far as 
possible the example of his colleague at Vilna, M. Katkof, looking 
about him for another personage worthy of being demolished by his 
mighty pen, selected for the purpose first M. Golovnin, Minister of 
Public Instruction, and a friend of the Grand Duke’s, and subse- 
quently M. Valujef, his own immediate superior, in so far as the 
censure had passed about this time from the Ministry of Public 
Instruction to that of the Interior. It is not worth while to enter 
here into all the details of the single combat engaged in by the 
editor of the Moscow Gazette with the Minister, a combat, which 


* The Presence Chamber of every Russian Government office contains, besides a large 
gilt-framed saint’s picture in the right-hand top corner of the room, before which a 
small lamp is generally burning, the so-called Zertsalo, a three-sided gilt-brass stand, 
topped by a double-headed eagle, presenting on its three sides printed copies of three 
Ukases of Peter the Great and of Catherine I1., enjoining all officials to observe strict 
justice, punctuality, and promptitude in the fulfilment of their duty. In Russian 
official consideration, the sacredness of the Zertsalo is as great as that of the Saint's 
picture, 
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became all the more serious after the so-called preventive censure 
had been done away with by the Ukase which established a corree- 
tional censure, and gave the Minister of the Interior a discretionary 
power over all the periodical publications printed in Russia, very 
much like that exercised by his colleague at Paris over the French 
press. A few open strictures upon the Grand Duke, and by impli- 
cation upon M. Valujef too, soon drew down upon the Joscow Gazette 
a ministerial avertissement, but, instead of submitting to this disci- 
plinary measure, M. Katkof availed himself of a clause in the new 
law, which permitted him not to publish the avertissement in his own 
paper, on condition of paying a pretty heavy fine for every number 
of the journal that should appear and not contain the ministerial 
stricture. At the same time that he declared his intention not to 
print the avertissement he had received, M. Katkof fired off a new 
broadside against the Minister of the Interior, adding, that he cared 
for no one but the Emperor, and did not mean to bow to the decision 
of anyone else. This was naturally too much for M. Valujet’s 
patience, and a few days after the publication of the obnoxious 
article, there followed a second avertissement, and an order stopping 
the publication of the Moscow Gazette for two months. As, however, 
the Gazette is not private property, but, as I said before, belongs to 
the University of Moscow, it was agreed to subsequently that. the 
newspaper might continue to appear, on condition, however, that 
the two obnoxious editors, Messrs. Katkof and Leontjef, were to 
cease all connection with the paper, which in fact passed into the 
hands of another editor, Professor Loobimof. So far there had been 
nothing remarkable in the whole affair, and everyone knowing any- 
thing about Russian society, would have been perfectly certain that, 
notwithstanding the apparent popularity M. Katkof had enjoyed 
among the upper classes of his countrymen for the course he took 
during the war in Poland, notwithstanding the imnumerable con- 
eratulatory addresses and telegrams, which had been sent to him for 
the last three years from all parts of the empire, and on_ the 
occasion of almost every public dinner given in the country—yet he 
had no real party to rely on, there would be no one to back him, and 
not another word would be said in his favour by society at large, 
after a minister had unmistakably pronounced against him.  Iow- 
ever, the mad attempt upon the Emperor’s life gave a new turn 
to this affair, as well as to many far more important ones. It 


was casy for the Court camarilla to convince so weak a man as the 
Emperor, that the shot fired at him was but the divect and inevitable 
consequence of the liberal system, that had gradually been introduced 
into the administration of the country, especially into the education 
of youth, and that the only remedy was an immediate return to the 
system of his never-to-be-forgotten father, viz., Autocracy in State 
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and Orthodoxy in Church matters. But the Moscow Gazette having 
been during the last few years the staunchest defender of this system, 
the Kmperor—it must be added at the instigation of the Empress, 
who, notwithstanding her Hessian and Lutheran descent, is the 
firmest supporter Orthodoxy has at Court—during his late visit to 
Moscow, actually made good M. Katkof’s boast of caring for no one 
but his Majesty, and over the head of his Minister of the Interior, 
reinstated the two deposed editors in their former office. Yet, 
strange as it may appear to English readers, M. Valujef kept his 
office as heretofore, did not even make an attempt at opposition by 
pointing out to the Emperor the impropriety of allowing a Minister 
of State to be thus publicly insulted by overruling a legal decision 
of his to the detriment of his dignity and authority, and quietly 
submitted to the reinstatement of M. Katkof as editor of the 
Moscow Gazette. What gives a still better insight into the general 
character of Russian high official socicty, is that no one was 
astonished at this impassiveness of the Minister, everybody taking 
it as a matter of course that he would certainly be rather put out at 
being snubbed by his imperial master, but would never dream of 
quitting his post on that account. 


In favour of one man, however, an exception must be made to the 


general strictures passed here upon the majority of high officials in 
Russia. This is M. Nicholas Milootin; and I am all the more 
anxious to call attention to his many sterling qualities, as the course 
he is pursuing with regard to Poland has drawn down upon him, 
and I must add justly, a regular storm of indignation and hatred 
from the Poles and their friends in the Continental press.  M. 
Nicholas Milootin (not to be confounded with his elder brother 
Dmitri, at present Minister for War) descends from an impoverished 
noble family, and although at present one of the most influential 
men in Russia, his private fortune is as modest now as it was when 
he began his career. Their well-known independence of character 
und probity did not allow cither of the two brothers to continue in 
the service of the Government during the latter years of Nicholas’ 
reign, and these qualities, not family connexions, of which they 
possess none among the Court camarilla, called the Emperor Alex- 
ander’s attention to them. About the Minister for Wer nothing more 
need be said here, but that he is as poor as his brother,* and, considering 
his official position, this is in itsclf as high praise as any I could offer. 
As regards M. Nicholas Milootin, there can be no doubt that he is as 
umbitious as he is honest, evidently expecting to be one day Minister 
of the Interior (already previously he has filled the post of Under- 

* General 1D. Milootin has made it a principle never to aceept an invitation to a ball, 


dinner, or evening party, and that for the simple reason that his means do not permit 
him to return the compliment. 
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Secretary at the Russian Home Office), but biding his time patiently, 
and preferring the essence to the semblance of power, contenting 
himself with the comparatively insignificant title and post of Member 
of the Council of State, although he is in fact the sole author and 
mainspring of all the recent measures adopted with reference to 
“pacified” Poland. It would be foreign to my purpose to enter into a 
detailed consideration of these measures, nor do I wish, by speaking 
favourably of the personal character of the man, to be understood 
to say one word in extenuation of the system of wholesale proscription 
and spoliation adopted by him towards the Polish nobility ; all I want 
to point out is that in contradistinction to all the other members of 
the Russian Court and Government, M. Milootin has at least a system 
of his own, worked out by him independently and applied consistently 
whenever an opportunity has offered. It can be confidently affirmed 
of him, that just as the love of money or of honours has had no 
influence on him in the past, so will the fear of losing either or both 
never make him cede an inch of a plan he has once approved and 
adopted. M. Milootin is the unflinching representative of a radical, 
democratic system, which, as far as in him lay, he tried to establish 
in Russia at the time of the emancipation of the Serfs, when he was 
one of the most influential and active members of the St. Petersburg 
Emancipation Committee. At St. Petersburg there existed, of 
course, other influences, which counteracted his own efforts ; besides, 
the Russian landed proprietors could not be treated with quite the 
same unceremoniousness as can be applied without the slightest 
difficulty to the Polish nobility, who, at St. Petersburg, have no one 
to defend them, and who are regarded as mere “rebels and revolu- 
tionists.” It is therefore not to be wondered at that M. Milootin, 
perceiving at last so capital a chance of applying his system, sct 
about ruining the Polish noble proprietors by wholesale, and democrat- 
ising Poland with a will. Speaking from personal knowledge, I do 
not consider M. Milootin as by nature harsh and cruel enough to 
commit an outrageous injustice merely for the sake of the loss and 
pain it would inflict upon the class against which he nourishes that 
deadliest of all hatreds, the hatred of a theorist; but, like almost 
every man who has devoted his life to the application of one idea, 
he is not overscrupulous as to the means he employs for embodying 
this idea, all the more so, as the time left him for accomplishing his 
object may be cut short by some unforeseen accident or sudden change 
of wind in high quarters. 


A. W. Bewnt1. 




















THE PROGRESS OF MEDICINE. 


Tue changes in the tone of thought, and the mode of investigating 
and accounting for phenomena, which have succeeded each other in a 
regular order of development as the world has grown older, have 
influenced the science of Medicine, which embraces nearly all the 
natural sciences, as potently as they have influenced astronomy, history, 
or theology. The human mind is essentially curious and inquiring, 
and cannot rest content to be surrounded by mysteries without seeking 
some explanation of them. It has been well remarked that we 
see this property of the mind notably exemplified in children. ‘“ No 
one can fail to have been struck by their restless questioning, their 
unquenchable desire to have everything explained, no less than the 
facility with which every authoritative assertion is accepted as an 
explanation.” This curiosity, and this unquestioning acceptance of 
the dicta of authority, were equally remarkable in the infancy of the 
world. ‘The desire for the explanation of phenomena will naturally 
ever continue to be active ; but the profound reverence for authority 
has rapidly declined before the progress of discovery. ‘The maturer 
world is beginning to find out that in its youth it made many 
strange mistakes, and that our forefathers have in many instances 
sadly misled us. And from this a spirit of strict search and inquiry has 
set in; nothing shall be accepted which is not proven ; the weight 
of a name is light indeed, and ineffectual to obtain the acceptance of 
an explanation—it serves merely to attract special attention to it, 
and produce its verification or disproval by a host of competent 
judges. But in the earlier ages of mankind, when knowledge was 
small and confined to priests and sages, their explanations were 
received with a simple childlike faith by the people, who cared not, or 
if they cared, dared not to question or inquire further. These ex- 
planations were, for the most part, mere, fanciful and arbitrary 
guesses, founded, not upon ascertained facta, but on the simplest con- 
ceptions arising from the consciousness of some supreme power or 
powers, which governed the universe, and accommodated to the 
religious theories of the time. All the mysteries of nature were 
solved by the supposition of innumerable supernatural agents, accord- 
ing to whose caprice mankind were injured or benefited, punished 
or rewarded. Medicine was consequently intimately associated with 
religion ; among the more barbarous nations, the priest and the 
medicine-man were identical; and among the more civilised, the 
recognised practice of it was confined to the sacerdotal orders until 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century. Neither the priests nor the 
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people of the superstitious age could understand invariable laws. If 
a solar eclipse took place, a dragon was supposed to have swallowed 
up the sun; if an earthquake occurred, or a volcano burst forth, 
some subterraneous demon was presumed to be at work. When a 
pestilence raged, the invisible arrows of an offended deity struck 
down the victims. An epileptic was gayuorZopevoc, and a man who 
lost speech or hearing had a dumb devil or a deaf one. We see the 
same condition of mind exemplified now in the fetichism of barbarous 
nations, and the belief in charms and sorcery which still obtains 
amongst the vulgar, even in this country. But at no period was it 
more conspicuous than in the middle ages, when the belief in magic 
and witchcraft gave rise to the terrible atrocities which were per- 
petrated in the punishment of those who were supposed to plot evil 
against their fellows by direct compact with and assistance from the 
devil. Ifa man suffered from pain in the region of the heart, or in 
the head, a witch inflicted these tortures by secretly sticking pins 
into the corresponding portion of a wax image representing the 
sufferer, and thousands of unfortunates were burnt for causing disease 
and death by their unholy incantations. The dancing mania, which 
arose in Flanders and Germany during the fourteenth century, was 
regarded as a display of satanic power, and the popular reason 
assigned was that the boots with pointed toes, which had been lately 
introduced, were peculiarly offensive to the Almighty ! 

With the belief in witchcraft and sorcery, prevailed also the belief 
in astrology, and that so universally, even amongst the more highly 
educated, that although occasionally some daring minds raised their 
voices against the delusion, the storm of obloquy and contempt which 
was showered on them served to show the strength and popularity of 
the superstition. The heavens were divided, by the most educated 
men of the time, into houses of life and of death, of riches, marriage, 
or religion, and the particular planet which chanced to be in any one 
house at the time, was denominated the lord of the house, in power 
over the destinies of mapkind, unless a greater than he reigned else- 
where. 

While this firm belief in magic, and this disposition to refer 
all diseases to the direct interposition of supernatural agencies, con- 
tinued to prevail, the science of medicine necessarily remained almost 
stationary, or rather could hardly come into existence. Jew ever 
thought of trying to find out how sorcerers, demons, and planets did their 
work,—and the Church terribly punished all who dared to attempt 
the investigation. As magic—a mysterious power which man could 
not understand, but thoroughly believed in—caused diseases, so a 
kind of magic was trusted to cure them. The efficacy of relics 
and charms was universally acknowledged. The efforts of physi- 
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cians were directed to the invention of nostrums and countercharms 
—not to the investigation of the causes of disease, the careful obser- 
vation of their phenomena, or the mode of action of the remedies pre- 
scribed for them. Galen had, indeed, made important discoveries in 
anatomy in the second century, and Mondino and others had added to 
them; but their knowledge was rude and imperfect, and their 
deductions vitiated by the most absurd physiological dogmas. When 
they had discovered a few broad and simple facts in anatomy, they 
rested from their labours, well content; and founded theories, sup- 
ported by unfounded assumptions, but which became articles of faith, 
received without question by their successors in the study. Galen, 
for example, assumed that the arteries carried the purest blood from 
the left ventricle of the heart to the higher and more refined organs, 
the brain and lungs; whilst the veins conveyed that of inferior 
quality from the right ventricle to the grosser organs, the liver and 
spleen. He chose, moreover, to affirm that the venous blood was 
not fit for its office, unless some portion of the essence or spirit, and 
of the arterial blood contained in the left ventricle, were infused into 
it. Now, these two chambers of the heart, each containing the 
different quality of blood above mentioned, are separated by a septum 
or partition, through which there is no aperture whatever. Holes of 
communication were, however, required by Galen to support his 
theory, and, therefore, in the true spirit of the time, holes were 
accordingly seen by him. He squared his facts to suit his theory. 
And, stranger still, although the heart was frequently examined 
afterwards, so paramount was the authority of Galen that these imagi- 
nary holes were seen by a succession of anatomists for fourteen 
hundred years, until at last Vesalius dared to declare that he could 
not find them. 

This profound reverence for authority, this belief in supernatural 
agencies, and this stagnation of true science, was the condition 
which prevailed at the beginning of the sixteenth century. But 
education gradually spread, and at this time thinkers arose, who, 
dissatisfied with mere assumptions, or the baseless dicta of previous 
authorities, commenced working at the rudiments of the science which 
had hitherto rested on such imperfect foundations. 

Protestantism broke forth, marking the commencement of the age 
of free inquiry, the spirit of which had so often been quenched in 
blood to burst forth again irrepressibly, and henceforth to continue 
and spread abroad with little interruption. The Italians—and more 
especially the republican Venetians—appear to have been peculiarly 
free from the prejudice against the dissection of human _ bodies 
which generally prevailed ; the study of anatomy was warmly en- 
couraged at Padua and Bologna; and owing to this liberal spirit, 
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Mondino, in the fourteenth century, was enabled to demonstrate 
human anatomy by actual dissection. But he was so tramelled by 
tradition and the authority of Galen, that he perpetuated numberless 
errors, Which would have been patent enough to an unprejudiced 
mind. So powerful were these influences, even two hundred years 
later, that Berenger, who boasted of having dissected one hundred 
subjects at Bologna, and who added largely to anatomical knowledge, 
ventured to dispute or correct but few of the propositions of his pre- 
decessors in the study. To Vesalius belongs the credit of daring to 
expose the errors of the Galenian system. <A Fleming by birth, he 
early migrated to Venetia, and lectured with immense success at 
Padua, and afterwards at Bologna and Pisa. So prominently does 
his simple adherence to facts and disregard of tradition and prejudice, 
exhibit him as superior to the more servile workers in the science of 
medicine before his time, who were in reality mere commentators on 
Hippocrates and Galen, that he has been called the father of human 
anatomy. He elaborated a comprehensive system, which, although 
necessarily incomplete, contained few mistakes, and he exposed and 
corrected a vast number of errors which, up to that time, had been 
received without question. 

The beginning of the sixteenth century, when Luther nailed 
his ninety-five propositions to the gates of Wittenberg, marked the 
commencement of a new era in science, as well as religion. The 
spirit of Protestantism influenced the study of medicine, and Vesalius 
did not stand alone. Linacre, who had studied at Padua before the 
time of Vesalius, had just established the College of Physicians in 
London, thus emancipating medicine to a great extent from priestly 
influence. Hitherto the power of approving and licensing: practi- 
tioners had been committed to the bishops in their several dioceses, 
and the practice of physic was accordingly engrossed by illiterate 
monks and other ignorant empirics, who, as the charter of the 
college expresses it, ‘boldly and accustomably took upon them great 
cures, to the high displeasure of God, the great infamy of the 
faculty, and the grievous hurt of his Majesty’s liege people.” 
Physicians had gradually become distinct from the sacerdotal order 
on the Continent, and as early as the beginning of the fourteenth 
century we find that monks were expelled from the hospitals by the 
University of Vienna for their “insatiate avidity, and flagrant 
incompetency,” and the care of the sick poor given into the hands 
of the laity. The monks revenged themselves by procuring an 
order from the Pope, prohibiting physicians from visiting their 
patients a second time, without summoning a priest to attend 
also! 


From the Protestant era, original investigation and the accumu- 
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lation of facts from accurate observation, proceeded with a rapidity 
and certainty beyond all previous experience. Their progress was 
nevertheless impeded, and the value of the results produced depre- 
ciated by several opposing influences. 

The Romish Church, ever intolerant of novelties which did not 
emanate from herself, viewed with apprehension and hatred all 
scientific discoveries, since they were subversive of dogmas which 
infallibility had sanctioned and approved. Roger Bacon was 
persecuted by a priesthood said to be so ignorant that they knew 
no property of the circle, except that of keeping out the devil— 
and the cry of sorcery or heresy was raised against succeeding 
explorers of nature to the time of Galileo. It is terrible to think 
how many great lights must have been extinguished, how many 
great discoveries nipped in the bud, by the rigorous stamping 
out of heresy and unholy pursuits, carried on by the Inquisi- 
tion. And Protestantism, which had its origin in a similar spirit 
of inquiry, deprecated with almost equal bigotry, though with 
less power, every conclusion which scemed contrary to her own in- 
interpretation of the word of God. God had afflicted Job with 
horrible diseases, and the history of the demoniacs proved that devils 
could derange bodily functions ; therefore to doubt these causes was 
to impugn the veracity of the Bible. As late as the year 1699, the 
Royal Society was attacked by theologians soon after its foundation, 
on the ground that the society neglected the wiser and more discerning 
ancient philosophers, and depended too much on their own unassisted 
powers,—that by admitting men of all religions and all countries, 
they endangered the stability of the Established Church—and, more 
than all, that a philosophy founded on experiment was likely to lead 
to the overthrow of the Christian religion, and even toa formal 
denial of the existence of God. And about this time, the orthodox and 
devout Willis, who gave all his Sunday fees in charity, who procured 
a special early service daily, at a church in St. Martin’s Lane, in 
order that he might be able to attend before he visited his patients, 
and dedicated his treatise “ De Anima Brutorum,” to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was condemned by the theologians of the day as 
tainted with heresy, because he ventured on some speculations not 
sanctioned by the verdict of antiquity. 

The influence of superstition was another powerful drag upon the 
progress of science. The Humoral Pathology had been established as 
a simple explanation of ordinary diseases, which the more educated 
people had begun to think might be owing to natural causes ; but the 
pestilences which ravaged nations, and indeed any strange and unac- 
countable malady, were still unhesitatingly referred to some unpro- 
pitious conjunction of the planets, or the machinations of the devil. 
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This Humoral Pathology assumed the existence of four humours 
in the body, viz., blood, melancholy, choler, and phlegm. Blood 
was supposed to be formed by the liver, melancholy by the spleen, 
choler by the gall-bladder, and phlegm by the stomach. The 
temperament of each individual was termed sanguine, melancholy, 
choleric, or phlegmatic, according to the humour naturally pre- 
dominant in his constitution, and one fluid prevailing with abnormal 
excess over the others gave rise to morbid conditions. The faculty 
still held to the doctrine of “ signatures,” as it was called, as the 
basis of therapeutics ; which doctrine assumed certain remedies to be 
potent in certain diseases, because there was some external resemblance 
or fanciful connection between the two. Thus, scarlet bed-curtains 
were a cure for scarlet fever, measles, or any disease with a red 
eruption on the skin, and the grandfather of Maria Theresa died of 
small pox, wrapped by order of his physicians in twenty yards of 
scarlet broadcloth! The yellow powder turmeric was a remedy for 
jaundice, the lung of the long-winded fox a cure for asthma and 
shortness of breath; the heart of a nightingale was prescribed for 
loss of memory; the royal touch was a specific for scrofula or king’s 
evil; and we find John Brown, chirurgeon in ordinary to Charles IL., 
writing a treatise on the “Royal gift of healing strummas by 
imposition of hands,” with a description of the proper and efficacious 
manner of conducting the ceremony. This delusion actually held its 
ground until the eighteenth century, when the great Dr. Johnson was 
touched by Queen Anne. 

As late as 1623, Sir Kenelm Digby, the Admirable Crichton of 
his time, produced a sympathetic powder whichwas to cure wounds even 
when the patient was out of sight. This powder had extraordinary 
success, and its efficacy was almost universally acknowledged. 

The more advanced minds were, in truth, not yet in the con- 
dition most favourable to the development of the positive sciences. 
They had passed, in great measure, into the metaphysical stage of 
thought, which naturally succeeded the suverstitious phase; from 
which, however, they were not by any means completely emanci- 
pated. Men of the most daring and original minds were thus 
tainted with superstition and credulity. Luther believed that the 
devil tormented him with ear-ache ; he emphatically enforced the duty 
of burning witches, and earnestly recommended some anxious parents 
to destroy their son, whom he declared to be possessed by an evil spirit ! 
The belief in witchcraft: was still universal, and the last witch was 
not burnt until 1722. Bishops, judges, magistrates, and learned 
men all agreed in crediting the reality of soreery and the efficacy 
of astrology. 


The metaphysical phase of thought, moreover, delayed the march 
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of knowledge, by leading men away from the search for facts into 
the labyrinths of sbstract speculations. Men wasted their time and 
energies in discussing whether a spirit could live in a vacuum, and 
whether in that case the vacuum would be complete; and whether 
Adam and Eve, not being born in the natural manner, possessed the 
umbilical mark. They theorised concerning the nature or essence 
of vital principles, and other mysterious entities, and heaped 
hypothesis on hypothesis, careless of their foundations. Van Hel- 
mont, who is immortalised by the discovery of the gases, adopted 
as an established fact, a theory which he founded on the hypo- 
thetical “archweus” or entity of Paracelsus. The archzeus being 
aun immaterial force or spiritual agent, Van Helmont believed that 
each member of the body had its own particular archaus subordi- 
nate to the central or principal archieus, which he localised in the 
stomach ; and as he found that nauseating medicines impaired 
mental vigour, he assigned to the stomach the seat of the intellect 
also. Thus, although he made great discoveries in chemistry, his 
physiology was wildly imaginary and unwarrantably assumptive, and 
detracts from the fame which his valuable researches in chemistry 
conferred upon him. The matter-of-fact Vesalius too, who had 
dared to fail in seeing the openings through the septum of the 
heart, which Galen had declared to exist, did not dream of dis- 
puting the theory of that authority concerning the distribution 
of the blood, which required that the blood from the two ventricles 
should intermingle, and therefore imagined that it distilled through 
the pores of the unbroken and impermeable partition ; and, contrary 
to what seems to have been his gencral temper, he steadily denied 
the existence of valves in the veins, which had been observed by 
others, although he might have verified their statements had he 
been in this instance open to conviction, Servetus also,—the victim 
of Calvin, who persecuted him even unto death, burning him and his 
works together at Geneva,—when he had discovered the pulmonary 
circulation, and almost grasped the great secret afterwards found 
out by Harvey, the complete circulation of the blood, instead of 
proceeding with the investigation, assumed all other errors except 
the one he had disproved, and describes how the air passes from 
the nose into the ventricles of the brain, and speculates how the 
devil takes the same route to the soul. The spirit of the age con- 
tinued eminently unpractical, end men took interest in facts only 
as they could be bent to the support of preconceived theories, 
“spinning,” as Lord Bacon says, “like the spider, the thread of 
speculative doctrine from within themselves,” and regarding the per- 
fection and symmetry of their production rather than its truth and 
certainty. 
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And yet there were men of true science, who did not suffer 
themselves to be led away into such speculations, but were content 
to record facts and make experiments, deducing therefrom no un- 
warrantable conclusions. One of the first among these was Ambroise 
Paris, a Frenchman. He devoted a life of nearly a century to the 
improvement of practical medicine and surgery, and as he enjoyed 
for the greater part of that time the highest reputation, his example 
and teaching must have had a most beneficial effect on the progress 
of scientific knowledge. His improvements were obstinately resisted 
by the surgeons of the sixteenth century, especially that of tying 
ligatures on wounded arteries, which they derided as an absurd 
mode of hanging life upon a thread, preferring the good old 
plan of searing the stump with a red-hot iron, which had stood 
the test of so many centuries. Harvey, Sydenham, Mead, Heber- 
den, and Cullen steadily went on with the work of observation 
and record, and by the materials which they collected, and the 
cautious deductions which they drew, helped to confirm the healthy 
tone of thought which was gradually gaining ground amongst the 
educated classes. Thus science progressed, surely though slowly. 
Men had not, indeed, ceased altogether to believe in the efficacy 
of the royal touch as a remedy for scrofula, and physicians still 
discoursed at times of “salino-sulphureous impurities of the fluids” 
and “derangements of the temperies of the humours,” of “ distinct 
intelligent organic agents,” and the “vis medicatrix nature ;” but 
these fancies were mostly swept away by the additional impulse 
given to medical science by the labours of Boerhaave, William 
and John Hunter, and their pupil, Dr. Matthew Baillie. Boer- 
haave commenced systematic instruction in clinical medicine, and 
placed physiological science in immediate relation with pathologi- 
cal research, thus bringing new forces to bear upon the work of 
unravelling the secrets of nature. The Hunters worked out anatomy 
and physiology into almost minute perfection, and Dr. Baillie, by 
researches in morbid anatomy, and connecting these results with the 
observation of symptoms during life, threw great light upon the 
science of disease. 

The end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries form another epoch in the History of Medicine. Stu- 
dents of science had become: more and more bent on original 
research, and less and less given to extravagant speculations. 
They had learnt “to seek the how instead of the why,” the 
laws rather than the ultimate causes of phenomena. From this time 
discoveries in physiology and pathology succeeded each other with 
amazing rapidity. Jenner discovered vaccination, Laennec found 
out how to learn the condition of organs within the chest by 
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means of auscultation, and, after them, Bright, Marshall Hall, 
Brown-Sequard, Trousseau, Watson, and a hundred others have 
each added more to medical knowledge within our own recollection, 
than the whole series of philosophers from Galen to Paracelsus. 
The work accomplished in the last twenty or thirty years in these 
two sciences by the patient, systematic method of interrogating 
nature now adopted, exceeds what was accomplished in fifteen 
centuries under the pernicious influence of superstition, priestly 
repression—under the metaphysical phase of thought. Chemistry, the 
handmaid of medicine, revived by the labours of Cavendish, Priestley, 
Lavoisier, and Davy, has advanced along the same path with gigantic 
strides. The enormous extent of chemical knowledge in our time 
excites the most unqualified admiration, when we consider that it 
is almost entirely the work of the last hundred years, for that length 
of time has not yet passed since Cavendish first decomposed water 
and Priestley discovered oxygen. 

To chemistry we owe the most valuable remedies of the present 
time, and by the gift of chloroform alone it has earned the eternal 
gratitude of mankind. The labours of such men as Harvey, Jenner, 
the Hunters, and Laennec, have conferred solid benefits on the human 
race, and will live for ever the admiration of the world. Their work 
is proved, and found true and enduring ; while the wild speculations 
of Galen and his ten centuries of disciples, the false hypotheses of 
Servetus and Paracelsus, have already ceased to influence science, or, 
together with the reckless follies of innumerable Dr. Sangrados, 
remain but as wrecks to warn future explorers. But although we 
have just reason to be proud of our progress in anatomy and phy- 
siology, in chemistry and pathology, there is one branch of the science 
of medicine which lags terribly behind the rest. We have a satis- 
factory knowledge of “the enemy with whom we have to deal in all 
his Protean forms, and of the structure of the citadel which we have 
to defend from his attacks ; and we can tell with tolerable accuracy 
whether he is making slow and insidious approaches by sap and mine, 
or intends to take the fortress suddenly by storm. We understand 
that the weapons we wield are powerful engines of war, but we know 
not yet how to use them. We are fighting as it were in the dark, 
or at best in a dim uncertain light, and are ignorant often whether 
we strike friend or foe. We do not indeed slaughter recklessly and 
indiscriminately, as did our forefathers, cutting and slashing with 
closed eyes; but we are obliged to fence warily, sure indeed that our 
arms are effective against a few particular foes, yet giving blows, after 
all, at random against many, and perchance slaying allies or knocking 
a fatal breach unawares in the beleaguered fortress. To drop metaphor, 
although we are tolerably well acquainted with the signs and course 
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of disease, and the structure and functions of the various organs of 
the body, and are increasing our knowledge of these every day, we 
know little of the remedies we have to employ, and in this respect 
make hardly any perceptible advance. One or two drugs only do 
we possess which we can confidently affirm have a sure and constant 
effect in arresting particular diseases, as quinine in ague, and perhaps 
alkalies in acute rheumatism. For the rest, it may be said that we 
know of certain specific effects which they produce on the human 
economy; we can purge or cause to vomit, we can salivate with 
mercury and narcotise with opium; but whether these and like 
effects influence diseases for good or evil is generally uncertain. 
We feel assured that one general principle of treatment will not 
increase the mortality, and we hope lessens it, and that another will 
infallibly be most fearfully fatal. We know, for instance, that if we 
bleed a patient suffering from continued fever, or use remedies of 
powerful effect, he will almost surely die ; but that if we content our- 
selves with alleviating the worst symptoms, and obviating the ten- 
dency to death until the violence of the disease be overpast, he will 
probably recover. Much has indeed been done to lessen the mortality 
trom disease by improved sanitary measures, the results of which seem 
to be unmistakable. The general laws of health are better known 
than beforetime ; we are far greater now in prevention than in cure; 
for the very drugs which we see have the most powerful and obvious 
auction on the body are those concerning whose influence in disease 
the opinion of the medical faculty is the most divided. The Big- 
Endians and the Little-Endians fight their battles by the invalid’s 
bed as well as elsewhere. In truth, the poisonous action of drugs 
is well marked and unmistakable; but what we suppose to be their 
beneficial action may be merely the decline of the disease itself. 
We cannot make a healthy man Jefter still by giving him drugs, but 
we can make him ill, and undoubtedly make him still worse after- 
wards, although probably not able to restore him to health again. 
On the very point on which the ancient physicians proudly boasted 
of their knowledge and success, and spoke and wrote with the 
greatest confidence, we feel ourselves painfully uncertain and miser- 
ably weak. Therapeutics, the crowning point of medical science, 
the ultimate end and aim of all research in the various sciences on 
which it is built, it must be confessed is yet in its veriest infancy. 
But at this, it appears to me, we need neither be surprised nor dis- 
heartened. The science is still partly in the superstitious, partly in 
the metaphysical stage. It could not be otherwise. There is no 
groundwork on which to form a positive science. The action of 
medicines must be traced through a series of complex laws of 
organic chemistry, and nervous action, and of these we hardly 
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know the rudiments. We have not at the present time the data on 
which to establish a true system, and we must fain make shift with a 
careful empiricism for a season. This condition, however, is merely 
temporary. There is now a fair field allowed to the soldiers of science. 
The opposition of the clergy has ceased, with the exception of the 
harmless denunciations of a few of the most narrow-minded. As Sir 
Charles Lyell has remarked, “it takes a long time to get the chill 
of poverty out of one’s bones;” but the progress of public opinion 
in this respect has been most remarkable. Twenty or thirty years 
ago a geologist was considered as a man of “ unsound views,” perhaps 
an atheist; now many of the clergy have entered the ranks of the 
band of explorers, and have turned their theological swords into 
geological hammers, and bend the magnifying glasses with which 
they formerly saw motes in each other’s eyes upon the minute mys- 
teries of nature. The spirit in which the phenomena of life are being 
investigated is the right one. As facts accumulate, light will come 
also. ‘There are, it is true, at this present time, representatives of 
the credulous doctors of old, who believe in nostrums, and speak con- 
fidently of cures; and we have the last phase of a complete meta- 
physical system of medicine in homeopathy,—a system which assumes 
a theory, and observes and collects facts, not with the view of eliciting 
truth, but in order to support a foregone conclusion—a system worthy 
of the age of the doctrine of the Signatures, of the four humours, 
and of the three elements of Paracelsus. This, however, is merely a 
transient revival of a mode of thought which is obsolete, and well- 
nigh powerless to retard the progress of true knowledge. 

A discovery which may be of the greatest significance in the science 
of therapeutics has been made within the last few months. Dr. Bence 
Jones and M. Dupré have, by means of the spectrum, found that a 
substance which closely resembles quinine exists as a normal constituent 
of the human body. Starch, sugar, and albuminous products are known 
to be common to both the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; but this, 
if it prove to be quinine, will be the first powerful remedial agent 
which has been discovered naturally existing in the animal tissues. 
Quinine is one of the very few specitics we possess, and should the 
discovery be confirmed by further observations, and we can learn how 
its excess or deficiency affects the economy, one link of the chain we 
seek will be secured, one great step towards a positive system of 
medicine will have been accomplished. 

The condition of the study of medicine at the present day gives 
hope, therefore, of great ultimate sueeess. Formerly a host of igno- 

‘ant empirics and charlatans, or speculative theorists, held sway and 
reaped reward, while the plodders in the work of science were solitary 
and unnoticed except by persecuting enemies. Now a great army of 
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skilful investigators, the most industrious and persevering of men, 
attack the unknown night and day; and although the labours of 
many may at present be ill-appreciatel or unacknowledged, they 
will be gratefully recognised by posterity. There is at least reward 
in the feeling of exultant satisfaction with which the man of science, 
looking far into the future, foresees with surely prophetic vision the 
grand results, dimly and indistinctly it may be, yet unmistakably, 
shadowed out in the coming time. Progress in medicine is real, 
perceptible, staked out and measured by numberless distance-marks 
of advance, the small discoveries of every day. Not only each 
mile, but each step forward is recorded; no ground is lost. The 
march onward may be slow and laborious, but it is proved, indis- 
putable, unswerving. Our posterity in the distant future may find 
amusement in contemplating our ignorance, and wonder at our 
slowness in grasping the great truths hidden from us, and after- 
wards made plain to them, as we have laughed and wondered at the 
mistakes and stupidity of those who have preceded ws. But they 
cannot fail to acknowledge that by the systematic mode of investi- 
gation, the working from facts, the disregard of mere speculative 
theories, and the preference of the positive to the metaphysical, this 
age of ours, independently of the vast additions it has made to the 
yarious sciences, has helped to lay the solid foundations of a per- 
manent structure, already rising grandly above the ruins of those 
many baseless fabrics which have been built upon false dogmas and 
the ever-shifting sands of speculation and empiricism. 


W. 3B. CuHranre. 

















VITTORIA. 
Cuarprer XXXIX. 
ANNA OF LENKENSTEIN. 


Captain Weissprigss replied to Carlo Ammiani promptly, naming 
Camerlata by Como, as the place where he would meet him. 

He stated, at the end of some temperate, formal lines, that he had 
given Count Ammiani the preference over half-a-dozen competitors 
for the honour of measuring swords with him ; but that his adversary 
must not expect him to be always ready to instruct the young gentlemen 
of the Lombardo- Venetian province in the arts of fence ; and there- 
fore he begged to observe that his encounter with Count Ammiani 
would be the last occasion upon which he should hold himself bound 
to accept a challenge from Count Ammiani’s countrymen. 

It was quite possible, the captain said, drawing a familiar illustra- 
tion from the gaming-table, to break the stoutest bank in the world 
by a perpetual multiplication of your bets, and he was modest enough 
to remember that he was but one man against some thousands, to 
contend with all of whom would be exhausting. 

Consequently the captain desired Count Ammiani to proclaim to 
his countrymen that the series of challenges must terminate; and he 
requested him to advertise the same in a Milanese, a Turin, and a 
Neapolitan journal. 

“T am not a butcher,” he concluded. ‘The task you inflict upon 
me is scarcely bearable. Call it by what name you will, it is having 
ten shots to one, which was generally considered an equivalent to 
murder. My sword is due to you, Count Ammiani; and, as I know 
you to be an honourable nobleman, I would rather you were fighting 
in Venice, though your cause is hopeless, than standing up to match 
yourself against me. Let me add that I deeply respect the lady who 
is engaged to be united to you, and would not willingly cross steel 
either with her lover or her husband. I shall be at Camerlata at the 
time appointed. If I do not find you there I shall understand that 
you have done me the honour to take my humble advice, and have 
gone where your courage may at least appear to have done better 
service. I shall sheathe my sword and say no more about it.” 

All of this, save the concluding paragraph, was written under the 
eyes of Countess Anna of Lenkenstein. 

He carried it to his quarters, where he appended the—as he deemed 
it—conciliatory passage: after which he handed it to Beppo, in a 
square of the barracks, with a buon’mano that Beppo received bowing, 
and tossed to an old decorated regimental dog of many wounds and a 
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veteran’s gravity. For this offence a Styrian grenadier seized him 
by the shoulders, lifting him off his fect and swinging him easily, 
while the dog arose from his contemplation of the coin and swayed 
an expectant tail. The Styrian had dashed Beppo to earth before 
Weisspriess could interpose, and the dog had got him by the throat. 
In the struggle Beppo tore off the dog’s medal for distinguished 
conduct on the field of battle. Tle restored it as soon as he was free, 
and won unanimous plaudits from officers and soldiers for his kindly 
thoughtfulness, and the pretty manner with which he dropped on 
one knee, and assuaged the growls, and attached the medal to the old 
dog’s neck. Weisspriess walked away. Beppo then challenged his 
Styrian to fight. The case was laid before a couple of sergeants, who 
shook their heads on hearing his condition to be that of a serving- 
man. The Styrian was ready to waive considerations of superiority ; 
but the judges pronounced their veto. A soldier in the imperial-royal 
service, though he was merely a private in the ranks, could not accept 
a challenge from civilians below the rank of notary, secretary, hotel 
or inn keeper, and such-like: servants and tradesmen he must seck 
to punish in some other way ; and they also had their appeal to his 
commanding officer. So went the decision of the military tribunal, 
until the Styrian, having contrived to make Beppo understand, by 
the agency of a single Italian verb, that he wanted a blow, Beppo 
spun about and delivered a stinging smack on the Styrian’s check ; 
which altered the view of the case, for, under peculiar circumstances 
—supposing that he did not choose to cut him down—a soldier 
might condescend to challenge his civilian inferiors—-“ in our regi- 
ment,” said the sergeants, meaning that they had relaxed the 
stringency of their laws. 

3cppo met his Styrian outside the city walls, and laid him flat. 
IIe declined to fight a second; but it was represented to him, by the 
aid of an interpreter, that the officers of the garrison were subjected 
to successive challenges, and that the first trial of his skill might 
have been nothing finer than luck; and besides, his adversary had a 
right to call a champion. ‘We all do it,” the soldicrs assured him. 
«« Now your blood’s up you’re ready for a dozen of us ;”’ which was less 
true of a constitution that was quicker in expending its heat. Ie 
stood out against a young fellow almost as limber as himself, much 
taller, and longer in the reach, by whom he was quickly disabled 
with cuts on thigh and head. Seeing this easy victory over him, the 
soldiers, previously quite civil, cursed him for having got the better 
of their fallen comrade, and went off discussing how he had done the 
trick, leaving him to lic there. A peasant carried him to a small 
suburban inn, where he remained several days oppressed horribly by 
a sense that he had forgotten something. When he recollected what 
it was, he entrusted the captain’s letter to his landlady ;—a good 
woman, but she chanced to have a scamp of a husband, who snatched 
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it from her and took it to his market. Beppo supposed the letter to 
be on its way to Pallanza, when it was in General Schéneck’s official 
desk ; and soon afterwards the breath of a scandalous rumour began 
to circulate. 

Captain Weisspriess had gone down to Camerlata, accompanied by 
a Colonel Volpo, of an Austro-Italian regiment, and by Lieutenant 
Jenna. At Camerlata a spectacled officer, Major Nagen, joined them. 
Weisspriess was the less pleased with his company on hearing that 
he had come to witness the meeting, in obedience to an express com- 
mand of a person who was interested in it. Jenna was the captain’s 
friend: Volpo was seconding him for the purpose of getting Count 
Ammiani to listen to reason from the mouth of a countryman. There 
could be no doubt in the captain’s mind that this Major Nagen was 
Countess Anna’s spy as well as his rival, and he tried to be rid of 
him; but, in addition to the shortness of sight which was Nagen’s 
plea for pushing his thin transparent nose into every corner, he 
enjoyed at will an intermittent deafness, and could hear anything 
without knowing of it. Brother officers said of Major Nagen that he 
was occasionally equally senseless in the nose, which had been tweaked 
without disturbing the repose of his features. Ile waited half an hour 
on the ground after the appointed time, and then hurried to Milan. 
Weisspriess waited an hour. Satisfied that Count Ammiani was not 
coming, he exacted from Volpo and from Jenna their word of honour 
as Austrian officers that they would forbear to cast any slur on the 
courage of his adversary, and would be so discreet on the subject as 
to imply that the duel was a drawn affair. They pledged themselves 
accordingly. “ There’s Nagen, it’s truce,” said Weisspriess, us a 
man will say and feel that he has done his best to prevent a thing 
inevitable. 

Milan, and some of the journals of Milan, soon had Carlo Ammiani’s 
name up for challenging Weisspriess and failing to keep his appoint- 
ment. It grew to be discussed as a tremendous event. The captain 
received fifteen challenges within two days; among these a second 
one from Luciano Romara, whom he was beginning to have a strong 
desire to encounter. Ife repressed it, as quondam drunkards fight 
off the whisper of their lips for liquor. ‘ No more blood,” was his 
constant imward cry. Ile wanted peace; but as he also wanted 
Countess Anna of Lenkenstein and her estates, it may possibly 
be remarked of him that what he wanted he did not want to pay 
for. 

At this period Wilfrid had resumed the Austrian uniform as a 
common soldier in the ranks of the Kinsky regiment. General 
Schoneck had obtained the privilege for him from the marshal, 
General Pierson refusing to lift a finger on his behalf. Nevertheless 
the uncle was not sorry to hear the tale of his nephew’s exploits 
during the campaign, or of the eccentric intrepidity ef the white 
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umbrella; and both to please him, and to intercede for Wilfrid, the 
latter’s old comrades recited his deeds as a part of the treasured 
familiar history of the army in its late arduous struggle. 

General Pierson was chiefly anxious to know whether Countess 
Lena would be willing to give her hand to Wilfrid in the event of 
his restoration to his antecedent position in the army. He found her 
extremely excited about Carlo Ammiani, her old playmate, and once 
her dear friend. She would not speak of Wilfrid at all. To appease 
the chivalrous little woman, General Pierson hinted that his nephew, 
being under the protection of General Schéneck, might get some 
intelligence from that officer. Lena pretended to reject the notion 
of her coming into communication with Wilfrid for any earthly pur- 
pose. She said to herself, however, that her object was pre-eminently 
unselfish ; and as the general pointedly refused to serve her in a 
matter that concerned an Italian nobleman, she sent directions to 
Wilfrid to go before General Schoneck the moment he was off duty, 
and ask his assistance, in her name, to elucidate the mystery of Count 
Ammiani’s behaviour. The answer was a transmission of Captain 
Weisspriess’s letter to Carlo. Lena caused the fact of this letter 
having missed its way to be circulated in the journals, and then she 
carried it triumphantly to her sister, saying : 

“There! I knew these reports were a base calumny.” 

“Reports, to what effect ?”’ said Anna. 

“ That Carlo Ammiani had slunk from a combat with your duellist.” 

“Oh! I knew that myself,” Anna remarked. 

“ You were the loudest in proclaiming it.” 

‘“* Because I intend to ruin him.” 

“Carlo Ammiani? What has he done to you?” 

Anna’s eyes had fallen on the additional lines of the letter which 
she had not dictated. She frowned and exclaimed : 

“ What is this? Does the man play me false? Read those lines, 
Lena, and tell me, does the man mean to fight in earnest who can 
dare to write them? He advises Ammiani to go to Venice. It’s 
treason, if it is not cowardice. And see here—he has the audacity 
to say that he deeply respects the lady Ammiani is going to marry. 
Is Ammiani going to marry her? I think not.” 

Anna dashed the letter to the floor. 

“ But I will make use of what’s within my reach,” she said, 
picking it up. 

“ Carlo Ammiani will marry her, I presume,”’ said Lena. 

“Not before he has met Captain Weisspriess, who, by the way, 
has obtained his majority. And, Lena, my dear, write to inform him 
that we wish to offer him our congratulations. He will be a general 
officer in good time.” 


“ Perhaps you forget that Count Ammiani is a perfect swordsman, 


Anna.”’ 
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“ Weisspriess remembers it for me, perhaps ;—is that your rola, 
Lena ?” 

“He might do so profitably. You have thrown him on two 
swords.” 

“‘ Merely to provoke the third. He is invincible. If he were not, 
where would his use be ?” 

“Oh, how I loathe revenge!” cried Lena. 

“You cannot love!” her sister retorted. ‘That woman calling 
herself Vittoria Campa shall suffer. She has injured and defied me. 
How was it that she behaved to us at Meran? She is mixed up with 
assassins; she is insolent—a dark-minded slut; and she catches 
stupid men. My brother, my country, and this weak Weisspriess, as 
I saw him lying in the Ultenthal, cry out against her. I have no 
sleep. I am not revengeful. Say it, say it, all of you! but I am not. 
I am not unforgiving. I worship justice, and a black deed haunts 
me. Let the wicked be contrite and wasted in tears, and I think I 
can pardon them. But I will have them on their knees. I hate 
that woman, Vittoria, more than I hate Angelo Guidascarpi. Look, 
Lena. If both were begging for life to me, I would send him to the 
gallows and her to her bedchamber; and all because I worship 
justice, and believe it to be the weapon of the good and pious. You 
have a baby’s heart; so has Karl. He declines to secoad Weisspriess; 
he will have nothing to do with duelling; he would behold his 
sisters mocked in the streets, and pass on. He talks of Paul’s death 
like a priest. Priests are worthy men; a great resource! Give me 
a priest’s lap when I need it. Shall J be condemned to go to the 
priest and leave that woman singing? If I did, I might well say the 
world’s a snare, a sham, a pitfall, a horror! It’s what I don’t think 
in any degree. It’s what you think though. Yes, whenever you 
are vexed you think it. So do the priests, wa so do all who will not 
exert themselves to chastise. I, on the contrary, know that the 
world is not made up of nonsense. Write to Weisspriess imme- 
diately ; I must have him here in an hour.” 

Weisspriess, on visiting the ladies to receive their congratulations, 
was unprepared for the sight of his letter to Carlo Ammiani, which 
Anna thrust before him after he had saluted her, bidding him read it 
aloud. He perused it in silence. He was beginning to be afraid of 
his mistress. 

“T called you Austria once, for you were always ready,” Anna 
said, and withdrew from him, that the sting of her words might take 
effect. 

“God knows, I have endeavoured to earn the title in my humble 
way,” Weisspriess appealed to Lena. 

“Yes, Major Weisspricss, you have,” she said. ‘“ Be Austria still, 
and forbear towards these people as much as you can. To beat them 
is enough, in my mind. I am rejoiced that you have not met Count 
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Ammiani, for if you had, two friends of mine, equally dear and 
equally skilful, would have held their lives at one another’s mercy.” 

“Equally!” said Weisspriess, and pulled out the length of his 
moustache. 

“ Equally courageous,” Lena corrected herself. “I never distrusted 
Count Ammiani’s courage, nor could distrust yours.” 

“ Equally dear!” Weisspriess tried to direct a concentrated gaze 
on her. 

Lena evaded an answer by speaking of the rumour of Count 
Ammiani’s marriage. 

Weisspriess was thinking with all the sagacious penetration of the 
military mind that perhaps this sister was trying to tell him that she 
would be willing to usurp the place of the other in his affections ; 
and if so, why should she not ? 

“7 may cherish the idea that I am dear to you, Countess Lena ?” 

“When you are formally betrothed to my sister, you will know 
you are very dear to me, Major Weisspriess.” 

“ But,” said he, perceiving his error, “ how many persons am I to 
vall out before she will consent to a formal betrothal 7” 

Lena was half smiling at the little tentative bit of sentiment she 
had so casily turned aside. Her advice to him was to refuse to fight, 
seeing that he had done sufficient for glory and his good name. 

Ile mentioned Major Nagen as a rival. 

Upon this she said: “ Ilear me one minute. I was in my sister’s 
bedroom on the first night when she knew of your lying wounded in 
the Ultenthal. She told you just now that she called you Austria. 
She adores our Austria in you. The thought that you had been 
vanquished seemed like our Austria vanquished, and she is so strong 
for Austria that it is really out of her power to fancy you defeated 
without foul play. So when she makes you fight, she thinks you safe. 
Many ure to go down because you have gone down. Do you not sce ? 
And now, Major Weisspriess, I need not expose my sister to you any 
more, I hope, or depreciate Major Nagen for your satisfaction.” 

Weisspriess had no other interview with Anna for several days. 
She shunned him openly. Her carriage moved off when he advanced 
to meet her at the parade, or review of arms; and she did not scruple 
to speak in public with Major Nagen, in the manner of those who 
have begun to speak together in private. The offender received his 
punishment gracefully, as men will who have been taught that it 
flatters them. He refused every challenge. Krom Carlo Ammiani 
there came not a word. 

It would have been a deadly lull to any fiery temperament engaged 
in plotting to destroy a victim, but Anna had the patience of hatred 
—thac absolute malignity which can measure its exultation rather 
by the gathering of its power to harm than by striking. She could 
lay it aside, or sink it to the bottom of her emotions, at will, when 
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cireumstances appeared against it. And she could do this without 
fretiul regrets, without looking to the future. The spirit of her 
hatred extracted its own nourishment from things, like an organised 
creature. When fooled she became passive, and she enjoyed—foreed 
herself compliantly to enjoy—her redoubled energy of hatred volup- 
tuously, if ever a turn in events made wreck of her scheming. She 
hated Vittoria for many reasons, all of them vague within her bosom 
because the source of them was indefinite, and lay in the fact of her 
having come into collision with an opposing nature, whose rivalry 
was no visible rivalry, whose triumph was an ignorance of scorn—a 
woman who attracted all men, who scattered injuries with insolent 
artlessness, who never appealed to forgiveness, and was a low-born 
woman daring to be proud. By repute Anna was implacable, but 
she had, and knew she had, the capacity for magnanimity of a certain 
kind; and her knowledge of the existence of this unsuspected fund 
within her, justified in some degree her reckless efforts to puil her 
enemy down on her knees. It seemed doubly right that she should 
force Vittoria to penitence, as being good for the woman, and an end 
that exonerated her private sins committed to effect it. Yet she did 
not look clearly forward to the day of Vittoria’s imploring for mercy. 
She had too many vexations to endure: she was an insufficient 
schemer, and was too frequently thwarted to enjoy that ulterior 
prospect. Iler only servile instruments were Major Nagen and Ivma, 
who came to her from the Villa Ricciardi, hot to do her rival any 
deadly injury; but though willing to attempt much, these were appa- 
rently able to perform little more than the menial work of vengeance. 
Major Nagen wrote in the name of Weisspriess to Count Ammiani, 
appointing a second mecting at Como, and stating that he would be 
at the villa of the Duchess of Graitli there. Weisspriess was un- 
suspectingly taken down to the place by Anna and Lena. There 
was a gathering of such guests as the duchess alone among her 
countrywomen could assemble, under the patronage of the con- 
ciliatory Government, aud the duchess projected to give a series of 
brilliant entertainments in the saloons of the Union, as she named 
her house- roof. Count Serabiglione arrived, as did numerous Mode- 
rates and priest-party men; Milancse garrison officers and others. 
Laura Piaveni travelled with Countess d’[sorella, and the happy 
Adela Sedley, from Lago Maggiore. Laura came, as she cruelly 
told her friend, for the purpose of making Vittoria’s excuses to the 
duchess. “ Why can she not come herself?” Amalia persisted in 
asking, and began to be afllicted with womanly curiosity. Laura 
would do nothing but shrug and smile, and repeat her message. A 
little after sunset, when the saloons were lighted, Weisspriess, sitting 
by his Countess Anna’s side, had a slip of paper placed in his hands 
by one of the domestics. He quitted his post, frowning with astonish- 
ment, and muttered once, “ M/y appointment!” Laura noticed that 
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Anna’s heavy eyelids lifted to shoot an expressive glance at Violetta 
@Isorella, She said: “Can that have been anything hostile, do you 
suppose 2”? She glanced slily at her friend. 

“ No, no,” said Amalia; “the misunderstanding is explained, and 
Major Weisspricss is just as ready as Count Ammiani to listen to 
reason. Besides, Count’ Ammiani is not so unfriendly but that if 
he came so near he would come up to me, surely.” 

Laura brought Amatia’s observation to bear upon Anna and 
Violctta, by turning pointedly from one to the other as she said; 
“As for reason, perhaps you have chosen the word. — If Count 
Ammiani attended an appointment this time, he would be unreason- 
able.” 

A startled “ Why?” leaped from Anna’s lips. She reddened at 
her impulsive clumsiness. 

Laura raised her shoulders slightly : “ Do you not know?” The 
expression of her face reproved Violetta, as for remissness in trans- 
mitting secret intelligence. —“ You can answer why, countess,” she 
addressed the latter, eager to exercise her native love of conflict with 
this doubtfully-faithful countrywoman ;—the Austrian could feel that 
she had beaten her on the essential point, and afford to give her any 
number of dialectical victories. 

“JT really cannot answer why,” Violetta said: ‘unless Count 
Ammiani is, as 1 venture to hope, better employed.” 

“ But the answer is charming and perfect,” said Laura. 

“ Knigmatical answers are declared to be so when they come from 
us women,” the duchess remarked ; “but then, T fancy, women must 
not be the hearers, or they will confess that they are just as much 
bewildered and irritated as Tam. Do speak out, my dearest. Tow 
is he better employed 7” 

Laura passed her eyes around the group of ladies. “ If any hero 
of yours had won the woman he loves, he would be right in thinking 
it folly to be bound by the invitation to fight, or feast, or what you 
will, within a space of three months or so; do you not agree with 
mer” 

The different emotions on many visages made the scene curious. 

“Count Ammiani has married her!’ exclaimed the duchess. 

“ My old friend Carlo is really married !”’ said Lena. 

Anna stared at Violetta. 

The duchess, recovering from her wonder, confirmed the news 
by saying that she now knew why M. Powys had left Milan in haste, 
three or four days previously, as she was aware that the bride had 
always wished him to be present at the ceremony of her marriage. 

“Signora, may I ask you were you present?”  Violetta addressed 
Laura. 

“1 will answer most honestly that I was not,” said Laura. 

“'The marriage was a secret one, perhaps?” 
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“ Even for friends, you see.” 

“ Necessarily, no doubt,” Lena said, with an idea of easing her 
sister’s stupefaction by a sarcasm foreign to her sentiments. 

Adela Sedley, later in exactly comprehending what had been spoken, 
glanced about for some one who would not be unsympathetic to her 
exclamation, and suddenly beheld her brother entering the room with 
Weisspriess. “ Wilfrid! Wilfrid ! do you know she is married ? ” 

“So they tell me,” Wilfrid replied, while making his bow to the 
duchess. Ile was much broken in appearance, but wore his usual 
collected manner. Who had told him of the marrage? A person 
downstairs, he said; not Count Ammiani; not Signor Balderini, 
no one whom he saw present, no one whom he knew. 

“A very mysterious person,” said the duchess. 

“Then it’s true after all,” cried Laura. “1 did but guess it.” 
She assured Violetta that she had only guessed it. 

“Does Major Weisspriess know it to be true?” The question 
came from Anna. 

Weisspricess coolly verified it, on the faith of a common servant’s 
communication, 

The ladies could see that some fresh piece of mystery lay between 
him and Wilfrid. 

“With whom have you had an interview, and what have you 
heard ?” asked Lena, vexed by Wilfrid’s pallid cheeks. 

Both men stammered and protested, out of conceit, and were as 
foolish as men alone can be when they are pushed to play at mutual 
concealment. 

The duchess’s chasseur, Jacob Baumwalder leckelwitz, stepped up 
to his mistress and whispered discreetly. She gazed straight at 
Laura. After hesitation she shook her head, and the chasseur 
retired. Amalia then came to the rescue of the unhappy military 
wits that were standing a cross-fire of sturdy interrogation. 

“Do vou not perceive what it is?” she said to Anna.“ Major 
Weisspriess meets Private Pierson at the door of my house, and 
forgets that. he is well-born and my guest. T may be revolutionary, 
but I declare that in plain clothes Private Pierson is the equal of 
Major Weisspriess. If bravery made men equals, who would be 
Herr Pierson’s superior 2 Ile has done me the honour, at a sacrifice 
of his pride, 1 am sure, to come here and meet his sister, and rejoice 
me with his society. Major Weisspriess, if L understand the case 
correctly, you are greatly to blame.” 

“T beg to assert,” Weisspriess was saying as the duchess turned 
her shoulder on him. 

“There is really no foundation,” Wilfrid began, with similar 
simplicity. 

“What will sharpen the wits of these soldiers!” the duchess 
murmured dolefully to Laura, 
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“But Major Weisspriess was called out of this room by a message 
—was that from Private Pierson?” said Anna. 

“ Assuredly; I should presume so,” the duchess answered for 
them. 

“ Ay; undoubtedly,” Weisspriess supported her. 

“Then,” Laura smiled encouragement to Wilfrid, “you know 
nothing of Count Ammiani’s marriage after all ?” 

Wilfrid launched his reply on a sharp repression of his breath, 
“ Nothing whatever.” 

And the common servant’s communication was not made to 
you ?” Anna interrogated Weisspriess. 

“[ simply followed in the track of Pierson,” said that officer, 
masking his retreat from the position with a duck of his head and a 
sinile, tooth on lip. 

“ Tlow could you ever suppose, child, that a common servant would 
be sent to deliver such tidings ¥ and to Major Weisspricss!” the 
duchess interposed. 

This broke up the court of inquiry. 

Weisspriess shortly after took his leave, on the plea that he wished 
to prove his friendliness to Private Pierson, who had to be on duty 
arly next day in Milan. Amalia had scen him breaking from Anna 
in extreme irritation, and he had only to pledge his word that he was 
really bound for Milan to satisfy her. ‘I believe you to be at heart 
humane,” she said meaningly. 

“ Duchess, you may be sure that I would not kill an enemy save 
on the point of my sword,” he answered her. 

“You are a gallant man,” said Amalia, and pride was in her face 
as she looked on him. 

She willingly consented to Wilfrid’s sudden departure, as it was 
evident that some shot had hit him hard. 

On turning to Laura, the duchess beheld an aspect of such shrewd 
disgust that she was provoked to exclaim: “ What on earth is the 
matter now 7” 

Laura would favour her with no explanation until they were alone 
in the duchess’s boudoir, when she said that to call Ww eisspriess a 
gallant man was an instance of unblushing adulation of brutal 
strength : “Gallant for slaying a boy’ Gallant because he has force 
of wrist 7” 

“ Yes, gallant ;—an honour to his countrymen ; and an example 
to some of yours,” Amalia rejoined. 

“See,” cried Laura, “ to what a degeneracy your excess of national 
sentiment reduces you !” 

While she was flowing on, the duchess leaned a hand across her 
shoulder, and smiling kindly, said she would not allow her to utter 
words that she would have to eat. “You saw my chasseur step up to 
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me this evening, my Laura? Well, not to torment you, he wished 
to sound an alarm cry after Angelo Guidascarpi. I believe my 
conjecture is correct, that Angelo Guidascarpi was seen by Major 
Weisspriess below, and allowed to pass free. ILave you no remark 
to make ?” 

“ None,” said Laura. 

«You cannot admit that he behaved like a gallant man ?” 

Laura sighed deeply. “ Perhaps it was as well for you to encourage 
him !” 

The mystery of Angelo’s interview with Weisspriess was cleared 
the next night, when in the midst of a ball-room’s din, Aennchen, 
Amalia’s favourite maid, brought a letter to Laura from Countess 
Ammiani. These were the contents :— 


“ DEAREST SIGNORA, 

“You now learn a new and blessed thing. God make the 
marriage fruitful! I have daughter as well as son. Our Carlo still 
hesitated, for hearing of the disgraceful rumours in Milan, he fancied 
a duty lay there for him to do. Another menace came to my daughter 
from the madman Barto Rizzo. God can use madmen to bring about 
the heavenly designs. We decided that Carlo’s name should cover 
her. My son was like a man who has wakened up. M. Powys was 
our good genius. Ie told her that he had promised you to bring it 
about. Ie, and Angelo, and myself, were the witnesses. So much 
before Heaven! I crossed the lake with them to Stresa. I was her 
tirewoman, with Giacinta, to whom I will give a husband for the tears 
of joy she dropped upon the bed. Blessed be it! I placed my 
daughter in my Carlo’s arms. Both kissed their mother at parting. 

“This is something fixed. I had great fears during the war. You 
do not yet know what it is to have a sonless son in peril. Terror 
and remorse haunted ine for having sent the last Ammiani out to those 
fields, unattached to posterity. 

“ An envelope from Milan arrived on the morning of his nuptials. 
It was intercepted by me. The German made a second appointment 
at Como. Angelo undertook to assist me in saving my son’s honour. 
So my Carlo had nothing to disturb his day. Pray with me, Laura 
Piaveni, that the day and the night of it may prove fresh springs 
of a river that shall pass our name through the happier mornings of 
Italy! I commend you to God, my dear, and am your friend, 

“ MARCELLINA, CountrEss AMMIANL. 

«“P.S. Countess Alessandra will be my daughter’s name.” 


The letter was read and re-read before the sweeter burden it con- 
tained would allow Laura to understand that Countess Ammiani had 
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violated a seal and kept a second hostile appointment hidden from 
her son. 

«“ Amalia, you detest me,” she said, when they had left the guests 
for a short space, and the duchess had perused the letter, “ but 
acknowledge Angelo Guidascarpi’s devotion. He came here in the 
midst of you Germans, at the risk of his life, to offer battle for his 
cousin.” 

The duchess, however, had much more to say for the magnanimity 
of Major Weisspricss, who, if he saw him, had spared him; she 
compelled Laura to confess that Weisspriess must have behaved with 
some nobleness, which Laura did, humming, and “ brumming,” and 
hinting at the experience he had gained of Angelo’s skill. Her 
naughtiness provoked first, and then affected Amalia; in this mood 
the duchess had the habit of putting on a grand air of pitying sad- 
ness. Laura knew it well, and never could make head against it. 
She wavered, as a stray floating thing detached from an eddy whirls 
and passes on the flood. Close on Amalia’s bosom she sobbed out: 
“Yes; you Austrians have good qualities—some ; many! but you 
choose to think us mean because we can’t readily admit them when 
we are under your heels. Just see me: what a crumb feeds me! 
T am crying with delight at a marriage !” 

The duchess clasped her fondly. 

“Tt’s not often one gets you so humble, my Laura.” 

“Tam crying with delight at a marriage! Amalia, look at me: 
you would suppose it a mighty triumph. A marriage !—two little 
lovers lying cheek to cheek! and me blessing Heaven for its good- 
ness! and there may be dead men unburied still on the accursed 
Custoza hill-top !” 

Amalia let her weep. The soft affection which the duchess bore 
towards her was informed with a slight touch of envy of a complexion 
that could be torn with tears one minute, and the next be fit to show 
in public. No other thing made her regard her friend as a southern 
—that is, a foreign—woman. 

“ Be patient,” Laura said. 

“Cry; you need not be restrained,” said Amalia. 

“ You sighed.” 

“No!” 

“A sort of sigh. My fit’s over. Carlo’s marriage is too sur- 
prising and delicious. I shall be laughing presently. I hinted at 
his marriage—lI thought it among the list of possible things; no 
more—to see if that crystal pool, called Violetta d’Isorella, could be 
discoloured by stirring. Did you watch her face? I don’t know 
what she wanted with Carlo, for she’s cold as poison—a female 
trifler ; one of those women whom I, and I have a chaste body, 
despise as worse than wantons; but she certainly did not want him 
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to be married. It seems like a victory—though we’re beaten. You 
have beaten us, my dear !” 

“ My darling! it is your husband kisses you,” said Amalia, kissing 
Laura’s forehead from a full heart. 


Cuarrer XL. 
THROUGH THE WINTER. 


Werssprigss and Wilfrid made their way towards Milan together, 
silently smoking, after one attempt at conversation, which touched 
on Vittoria’s marriage ; but when they reached Monza the officer 
slapped his degraded brother-in-arms upon the shoulder, and asked 
him whether he had any inclination to crave permission to serve in 
Hungary. For his own part, Weisspriess said that he should quit 
Italy at once; he had here to skewer the poor devils, one or two 
weekly, or to play the mightily generous; in short, to do things 
unsoldierly ; and he was desirous of getting away from the country. 
General Schéneck was at Monza, and might arrange the matter for 
them both. Promotion was to be looked for in Hungary ; the appli- 
cation would please the general; one battle would restore the lieute- 
nant’s star to Wilfrid’s collar. Wilfrid, who had been offended by 
his companion’s previous brooding silence, nodded briefly, and they 
stopped at Monza, where they saw General Schéneck in the morning, 
and Wilfrid being by extraordinary favour in civilian’s dress during 
his leave of absence, they were jointly invited to the gencral’s table 
at noon, though not to meet any other officer. General Schoneck 
agreed with Weisspriess that Hungary would be a better field for 
Wilfrid ; said he would do his utmost to serve them in the manner 
they wished, and dismissed them after the second cigar. They strolled 
about the city, glad for reasons of their own to be out of Milan as 
long as the leave permitted. At night, when they were passing a 
palace in one of the dark streets, a feather, accompanied by a sharp 
sibilation from above, dropped on Wilfrid’s face. Weisspriess held 
the feather up, and judged by its length that it was an eagle’s, and 
therefore belonging to the Hungarian Hussar regiment stationed in 
Milan. ‘The bird’s aloft,” he remarked. His voice aroused a noise 
of feet, that was instantly still. He sent a glance at the doorways, 
where he thought he discerned men. Fetching a whistle in with his 
breath, he unsheathed his sword, and seeing that Wilfrid had no 
weapon, he pushed him to a gate of the palace-court that had just 
cautiously turned a hinge. Wilfrid found his hand taken by a 
woman’s hand inside. The gate closed behind him. He was led up 
to an apartment where, by the light of a darkly-veiled lamp, he 
beheld a young Hungarian officer and a lady clinging to his neck, 
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praying him not to go forth. Her Italian speech revealed how matters 
stood in this house. The officer accosted Wilfrid: “ But you are not 
one of us!” He repeated it to the lady: ‘“ You sce, the man is not 
one of us!” 

She assured him that she had seen the uniform when she dropped 
the feather, and wept protesting it. 

“ Louis, Louis! why did you come to-night ! why did I make you 
come! You will be slain. I had my warning, but I was mad.” 

The officer hushed her with a quick squeeze of her intertwisted 
fingers. 

“Are you the man to take a sword and be at my back, sir?” he 
said; and resumed in a manner less contemptuous towards the civil 
costume: “I request it for the sole purpose of quieting this lady’s 
fears.” 

Wilfrid explained who and what he was. On hearing that he was 
General Pierson’s nephew the officer laughed cheerfully, and lifted 
the veil from the lamp, by which Wilfrid knew him to be Colonel 
Prince Radocky, a most gallant and the handsomest cavalier in the 
imperial service. Radocky laughed again when he was told of 
Weisspriess keeping guard below. 

«“ Aha! we are three, and can fight like a pyramid.” 

H{e flourished his hand above the lady’s head, and called for a 
sword. The lady affected to search for one while he stalked up and 
down in the jauaty fashion of a Magyar horseman ; but the sword 
was not to be discovered without his assistance, and he was led away 
in search of it. The moment he was alone Wilfrid burst into tears. 
He could bear anything better than the sight of fondling lovers. 
When they rejoined him, Radocky had evidently yielded some point ; 
he stammered and worked his under-lip on his moustache. The lady 
undertook to speak for him. Happily for her, she said, Wilfrid 
would not compromise her; and taking her lover’s hand, she added 
with Italian mixture of wit and grace : 

“Happily for me, too, he does. The house is surrounded by 
enemies ; it is a reign of terror for women. I am dead, if they slay 
him; but if they recognise him, I am lost.” 

Wilfrid readily leaped to her conclusion. He offered his opera-hat 
and civil mantle to Radocky, who departed in them, leaving his 
military cloak in exchange. During breathless seconds the lady hung 
kneeling at the window. When the gate opened there was the noise 
as of feet preparing to rush; Weisspriess uttered an astonished cry, 
but addressed Radocky as “my Pierson!” lustily and frequently ; 
and was heard putting a number of meaningless questions, laughing 
and rallying Pierson, till the two passed out of hearing unmolested. 
The lady then kissed a cross passionately, and shivered Willfrid’s 
manhood by asking him whether he knew what love was. She 
went on: 
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“Never, never love a married woman! It’s a past practice. 
Never! Thrust a spike in the palm of your hand; drink scalding 
oil, rather than do that.” 

“The Prince Radocky is now safe,” Wilfrid said. 

“Yes, he is safe; and he is there, and I am here; and I cannot 
follow him ; and when will he come to me ?” 

The tones were lamentable. She struck her forehead, after she had 
mutely thrust her hand to right and left to show the space separating 
her from her lover. 

Her voice changed when she accepted Wilfrid’s adieux, to whose 
fate in the deadly street she appeared quite indifferent, though she 
gave him one or two prudent directions, and expressed a hope that 
she might be of service to him. 

He was set upon as soon as he emerged from the gateway ; the 
cavalry cloak was torn from his back, and but for the chance circum- 
stance of his swearing in English, he would have come to harm. A 
chill went through his blood on hearing one of his assailants speak 
the name of Barto Rizzo. The English oath stopped an arm that 
flashed a dagger half its length. Wilfrid obeyed a command to 
declare his name, his country, and his rank. “ It’s not the prince! 
it’s not the Magyar !”” went many whispers; and he was drawn apart 
by aman who requested him to deliver his reasons for entering the 
palace, and who appeared satisfied by Wilfrid’s ready mixture of 
invention and fact. But the cloak! Wilfrid stated boldly that the 
cloak was taken by him from the Duchess of Graiatli’s at Como; that 
he had seen a tall Hussar officer slip it off his shoulders ; that he had 
wanted a cloak, and had appropriated it. He had entered the gate 
of the palace because of a woman’s hand that plucked at the skirts of 
this very cloak. 

“T saw you enter,” said the man; “do that no more. We will 
not have the blood of Italy contaminated—do you hear? While that 
half-Austrian Medole is tip-toeing ’twixt Milan and Turin, we watch 
over his honour, to set an example to our women and your officers. 
You have outwitted us to-night. Off with you!” 

Wilfrid was twirled and pushed through the crowd till he got free 
of them. He understood very well that they were magnanimous 
rascals who could let an accomplice go, though they would have 
driven steel into the principal. 

Nothing came of this adventure for some time. Wilfrid’s reflec- 
tions—apart from the horrible hard truth of Vittoria’s marriage, 
against which he dashed his heart perpetually, almost asking for 
anguish—had leisure to examine the singularity of his feeling a 
commencement of pride in the clasping of his musket ;—he who on 
the first day of his degradation had planned schemes to stick the 
bayonet-point between his breast-bones ;—he thought as well of the 
queer woman’s way in Countess Medole’s adjuration to him that he 
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should never love a married woman ;—in her speaking, as it seemed, 
on his behalf, when it was but an outcry of her own acute wound. 
Did he love a married woman ? He wanted to see one married woman 
for the last time ; to throw a frightful look on her ; to be sublime in 
his scorn of her ; perhaps to love her all the better for the cruel pain, 
in the expectation of being consoled. While doing duty as a military 
machine, these were the pictures in his mind; and so well did his 
routine drudgery enable him to bear them, that when he heard from 
General Schoneck that the term of his degradation was to continue 
in Italy, and from his sister that General Pierson refused to speak 
of him or hear of him until he had regained his gold shoulder-strap, 
he revolted her with an ejaculation of gladness, and swore brutally 
that he desired to have no advancement ; nothing but sleep, and drill ; 
he added conscientiously, and Havannah cigars. ‘“ He has grown to 
be like a common soldier,” Adela said to herself with an amazed 
contemplation of the family tie. Still, she worked on his behalf, 
having, as every woman has, too strong an instinct as to what is 
natural to us to believe completely in any eccentric assertion. She 
carried the tale of his grief and trials, and his romantic devotion to 
the imperial flag, daily to Countess Lena; persisting, though she 
could not win a responsive look from Lena’s face. 

One day on the review-ground, Wilfrid beheld Prince Radocky 
bending from his saddle im conversation with Weisspriess. The 
prince galloped up to General Pierson, and stretched his hand to 
where Wilfrid was posted as marker to a wheeling column, kept 
the hand stretched out, and spoke furiously, and followed the general 
till he was ordered to head his regiment. Wilfrid began to hug 
his musket less desperately. Little presents—feminine he knew by 
the perfumes floating round them—gloves and cigars, fine hand- 
kerchiefs, and silks for wear, came to his barracks. He pretended 
to accuse his sister of sending them. She in honest delight accused 
Lena. Lena then accused herself of not having done so. Jt was 
winter; Vittoria had been seen in Milan. Both Lena and Wilfrid 
spontaneously guessed her to be the guilty one. He made a funcral 
pyre of the gifts and gave his sister the ashes, supposing that she 
had guessed with the same spirited intention. It suited Adela to 
relate this lover’s performance to Lena. “ He did well!’ Lena said, 
and kissed Adela for the first time. Adela was the bearer of friendly 
messages to the poor private in the ranks. From her and from 
little Jenna, Wilfrid heard that he was unforgotten by Countess 
Lena, and new hopes mingled with gratitude caused him to regard 
his situation seriously. He confessed to his sister that the filthy 
fellows, his comrades, were all but too much for him, and asked her 
to kiss him, that he might feel he was not one of them. But he 
would not send a message in reply to Lena. ‘That is also well!” 
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Lena said. Her brother Karl was a favourite of General Pierson. 
She proposed that Adela and herself should go to Count Karl, and 
urge him to use his influence with the general. This, however, 
Adela was disinclined to do; she could not apparently say why. 
When Lena went to him, she was astonished to hear that he knew 
every stage of her advance up to the point of pardoning her erratic 
lover ; and even knew as much as that Wilfrid’s dejected countenance 
on the night when Vittoria’s marriage was published in the saloon 
of the duchess on lake Como, had given her fresh offence. He told her 
that many powerful advocates were doing their best for the down- 
fallen officer, who, if he were shot, or killed, would still be gazetted 
an officer. “ A nice comfort!” said Lena, and there was a rallying 
exchange of banter between them, out of which she drew the curious 
discovery that Karl had one of his strong admirations for the English 
lady. “Surely!” she said to herself; “I thought they were all 
so cold.” And cold enough the English lady seemed when Lena 
led to the theme. “ Do I admire your brother, Countess Lena? Oh! 
yes ;—in his uniform exceedingly.” 

Milan was now full. Wilfrid had heard from Adela that Count 
Ammiani and his bride were in the city and were strictly watched. Why 
did not conspirators like these two take advantage of the amnesty ? 
Why were they not in Rome? Their chief was in Rome; their 
friends were in Rome. Why were they here? <A report, coming 
from Countess d’Isorella, said that they had quarrelled with their 
friends, and were living for love alone. As she visited the Lenken- 
steins, high Austrians, some believed her; and as Count Ammiani 
and his bride had visited the Duchess of Graatli, it was thought 
possible. Adela had refused to see Vittoria; she did not even know 
the house where Count Ammiani dwelt; so Wilfrid was reduced to 
find it for himself. Every hour when off duty the miserable senti- 
mentalist wandered in that direction, nursing the pangs of a delicious 
tragedy of emotions ; he was like a drunkard going to his draught. 
As soon as he had reached the head of the Corso, he wheeled and 
marched away from it with a lofty head, internally grinning at his 
abject folly, and marvelling at the stiff figure of an Austrian common 
soldier which flashed by the windows as he passed. He who can 
unite prudence and madness, sagacity and stupidity, is the true 
buffoon ; nor, vindictive as were his sensations, was Wilfrid unaware 
of the contrast of Vittoria’s soul to his own, that was now made 
up of antics. He could not endure the tones of cathedral music ; 
but he had at times to kneel and listen to it, and be overcome. 

On a night in the month of February, a servant out of livery 
addressed him at the barrack-gates, requesting him to go at once to 
acertain hotel, where his sister was staying. He went, and found 
there, not his sister, but Countess Medole. She smiled at his con- 
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fusion. Both she and the prince, she said, had spared no effort to 
get him reinstated in his rank; but his uncle continually opposed 
them, and the endeavours of all his friends to serve him. This inter- 
view was dictated by the prince’s wish, so that he might know them 
to be a not ungrateful couple. Wilfrid’s embarrassment in standing 
before a lady in private soldier’s uniform, enabled him with very 
peculiar dignity to declare that his present degradation, from the 
general’s point of view, was a just punishment, and he did not crave 
to have it abated. She remarked that it must end soon. He made a 
dim allusion to the littleness of humanity. She laughed. “It’s the 
language of an unfortunate lover,” she said, and straightway, in some 
undistinguished sentence, brought the name of Countess Alessandra 
Ammiani tingling to his ears. She feared that she could not be 
of service to him there; “at least, not just yet,” the lady astonished 
him by remarking. “I might help you to see her. If you take my 
advice you will wait patiently. You know us well enough to under- 
stand what patience will do. She is supposed to have married for 
love. Whether she did or not, you must allow a young married 
woman two years’ grace.” 

The effect of speech like this, and more in a similar strain of frank 
corruptness, was to cleanse Wilfrid’s mind, and nerve his heart, and 
he denied that he had any desire to meet the Countess Ammiani, 
unless he could perform a service that would be agreeable to her. 

The lady shrugged. “ Well, that is one way. 
of course.” 

Wilfrid begged for their names. 

“Who are they not?” she replied. ‘Chiefly women, it is true.” 

He begged most earnestly for their names; he would have pleaded 
eloquently, but dreaded that the intonation of one in his low garb 
might be taken for a whine; yet he ventured to say that if the 
countess did imagine herself indebted to him in a small degree, the 


mention of two or three of the names of Countess Alessandra 
Ammiani’s enemies would satisfy him. 


She has enemies, 


“Countess Lena von Lenkenstein, Countess Violetta d’Isorella, 
Signorina Irma di Karski.” 

She spoke the names out like a sum that she was paying down in 
gold pieces, and immediately rang the bell for her servant and 
carriage, as if she had now acquitted her debt. Wilfrid bowed 
himself forth. A resolution of the best kind, quite unconnected 
with his interests or his love, urged him on straight to the house 
of the Lenkensteins, where he sent up his name to Countess Lena. 
After a delay of many minutes, Count Lenkenstein accompanied by 
General Pierson came down ; both evidently affecting not to see him. 
The general barely acknowledged his salute. 


“Hey! Kinsky!’’ The count turned in the doorway to address 
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him by the title of his regiment ; “‘ here ; show me the house inhabited 
by the Countess d’Isorella during the revolt.” 

Wilfrid followed them to the end of the street, pointing his finger 
to the house, and saluted. 

“An Englishman did me the favour—from pure eccentricity, of 
course—to save my life on that exact spot, general,” said the count. 
“Your countrymen usually take the other side; therefore I mention 
it.” 

As Wilfrid was directing his steps to barracks (the little stir to 
his pride superinduced by these remarks having demoralised him), 
Count Lenkenstein shouted: “Are you off duty?” Wilfrid had 
nearly replied that he was, but just mastered himself in time. ‘“ No, 
indeed!” said the count, “when you have sent up your name to 
a lady.” This time General Pierson put two fingers formally to his 
cap, and smiled grimly at the private’s rigid figure of attention. 
If Wilfrid’s form of pride had consented to let him take delight in 
the fact, he would have seen at once that prosperity was ready to 
shine on him. He nursed the vexations much too tenderly to give 
prosperity a welcome ; and even when alone with Lena, and convinced 
of her attachment, and glad of it, he persisted in driving at the 
subject which had brought him to her house; so that the veil of 
opening commonplaces, pleasant to a couple in their position, was 
plucked aside. Ilis business was to ask her why she was the enemy 
of Countess Alessandra Ammiani, and to entreat her that she should 
not seek to harm that lady. He put it ina set speech. Lena felt 
that it ought to have come Jast ; not in advance of their reconcilia- 
tion. “I will answer you,” she said. “I am not the Countess 
Alessandra Ammiani’s enemy.” 

He asked her: ‘“ Could you be her friend ?” 

“ Toes a woman who has a husband want a friend ?” 

“T could reply, countess, in the case of a man who has a bride.” 

By dint of a sweet suggestion here and there, love-making crossed 
the topic. It appeared that General Pierson had finally been 
attacked, on the question of his resistance to every endeavour to 
restore Wilfrid to his rank by Count Lenkenstein, and had barely 
spoken the words, that if Wilfrid came to Countess Lena of his own 
free-will, unprompted, to bee her fergiveness, he would help to re- 
instate him, when Wilfrid’s name was brought up by the chasseur. 
All -had laughed, “ even I,” Lena confessed. And then the couple 
had a pleasant pettish wrangle ;—he was requested to avow that he 
had come solely, or principally, to beg forgiveness of her, who had 
such heaps to forgive. No; on his honour, he had come for the 
purpose previously stated, and on the spur of his hearing that she 
was Countess Alessandra Ammiani’s deadly enemy. “Could you 
believe that I was?” said Lena; “why should I be?” and he 
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coloured like a lad, which sign of an ingenuousness supposed to belong 
to her sex, made Lena bold to take the upper hand. She frankly 
accused herself of jealousy, though she did not say of whom. She 
almost admitted that when the time for reflection came, she should 
rejoice at his having sought her to plead for his friend rather than 
for her forgiveness. In the end, but with a dropping pause of her 
bright swift look at Wilfrid, she promised to assist him in defeating 
any machinations against Vittoria’s happiness, and to keep him 
informed of Countess d’Isorella’s movements. Wilfrid noticed the 
withdrawing fire of the look. “ By heaven! she doubts me still,” 
he ejaculated inwardly. 

These half-comic little people have their place in the history of 
higher natures and darker destinics. Wilfrid met Pericles, from 
whom he heard that Vittoria, with her husband’s consent, had pleased 
herself to sing publicly. “It is for ze Lombard widows,” Pericles 
apologised on her behalf ; “but, do you see, I onnly want a beginning. 
She thaerst for ze stage ! and it is, after marriage, a good sign. Oh! 
you shall hear, my friend; marriage have done her no hurt—ze 
contrary! You shall hear Hymen—Cupids—not a cold machine; 
it is an organ alaif! She has privily sung to her Pericles, and 
sér, and if I wake not very late on Judgment-Day, I shall zen hear 
—but why should I talk poetry to you, to make you laugh? Ihave 
a divin’ passion for zat woman. Do I not give her to a husband, 
and say, Be happy! onnly sing! Be kissed! be hugged! onnly give 
Pericles your voice. By Saint Alexandre! it is to say to ze heavens, 
Move on your way, so long as you drop rain on us—you smile—you 
look kind.” 

Pericles accompanied him into a café, the picture of an cnamoured 
happy man. He waved aside contemptuously all mention of Vittoria’s 
having enemies. She had them when, as a virgin, she had no sense. 
As a woman, she had none, for she now had sense. Had she not 
brought her husband to be sensible, so that they moved together in 
Milanese society, instead of stupidly fighting at Rome? so that what 
he could not take to himself—the marvellous voice—he let bless the 
multitude! “She is the Beethoven of singers,” Pericles concluded. 
Wilfrid thought so on the night when she sang to succour the Lombard 
widows. It was at a concert, richly thronged ; ostentatiously thronged 
with Austrian uniforms. He fancied that he could not bear to look 
on her. He left the house thinking that to hear her and see 
her, and feel that she was one upon the earth, made life less of a 
burden. 

This evening was rendered remarkable by a man’s calling out, 
“You are a traitress!”’ while Vittoria stood before the seats. She 
became pale, and her eyelids closed. No thinness was subsequently 
heard in her voice. The man was caught as he strove to burst 
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through the crowd at the entrance-door, and proved to be a petty 
bookseller of Milan, by name, Sarpo, known as an orderly citizen. 
When taken he was inflamed with liquor. Next day the man was 
handed from the civil to the military authorities, he having confessed 
to the existence of a plot in the city. Pericles came fuming to 
Wilfrid’s quarters. Wilfrid gathered from him that Sarpo’s general 
confession had been retracted : it was too foolish to snare the credulity 
of Austrian officials. Sarpo stated that he had fabricated the story 
of a plot, in order to escape the persecutions of a terrible man, and 
find safety in prison lodgings under government. The short confine- 
ment for a civic offence was not an idea of safety; he desired to be 
sheltered by Austrian soldiers and a fortress, and said that his 
torments were insupportable while Barto Rizzo was at large. This 
infamous republican had latterly been living in his house, eating his 
bread, and threatening death to him unless he obeyed every command. 
Sarpo had undertaken his last mission for the purpose of supplying 
his lack of resolution to release himself from his horrible servitude 
by any other means; not from personal animosity towards the 
Countess Alessandra Ammiani, known as la Vittoria. When seized, 
fear had urged him to escape. Such was his second story. The 
points seem irreconcileable to those who are not in the habit of taking 
human nature into their calculations of a possible course of conduct ; 
even Wilfrid, though he was aware that Barto Rizzo hated Vittoria 
inveterately, imagined Sarpo’s first lie to have necessarily fathered a 
second. But the second story was true; and the something like 
lover’s wrath with which the outrage to Vittoria fired Pericles, 
prompted him to act on it astruth. He told Wilfrid that he should 
summon Barto Rizzo to his presence. As the Government was unable 
to exhibit so much power, Wilfrid looked sarcastic ; whereupon 


Pericles threw up his chin crying: “Oh! you shall know my 


resources. Now, my friend, one bit of paper, and a messenger, and 
then home to my house, to Tokay and cigarettes, and wait to see.” 
He remarked after pencilling a few lines, “ Countess @’Isorella is her 
enemy ? hein!” 

“ Why, you wouldn’t listen to me when I told you,” said Wilfrid. 

“No,” Pericles replied while writing and humming over his 
pencil; “my ear is a pelican-pouch, my friend; it—and Irma is 
her enemy also ?—it takes and keeps, but does not swallow till it 
wants. I shall hear you, and I shall hear my Sandra Vittoria, 
and I shall not know you have spoken, when by-and-by ‘tinkle, 
tinkle,’ a bell of my brain, and your word walks in,—‘ quite well ?’ 
—‘ very well !’—‘ sit down ’—‘ if it is ze same to you, I prefer to 
stand ’—‘ good ; zen, I examine you.’ My motto: ‘Time opens ze 
gates :’ my system: it is your doctor of regiment’s system when your 
twelve, fifteen, forty recruits strip to him:—‘Ah! zou, my man, 
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have varicose vein: no soldier in our regiment, you!’ So on. 
Perhaps I am not intelligible; but, hear zis. I speak not often of 
my money; but I say— it is in your ear—a man of millions, he is a 
king!” The Greek jumped up and folded a couple of notes. “1 
will not have her disturbed. Let her sing now and a while to 
Pericles and his public ; and to ze Londoners, wiz your permission, 
Count Ammiani, one saison. I ask no more, and I am satisfied, and 
I endow your oldest child, Signor Conte—it is said! For his mama 
was a good girl, a brave girl; she troubled Pericles, because he is a 
mind; but he forgives when he sees sincerity—rare zing! Sincerity 
and genius: it may be zey rere as man and wife ina bosom. He 
forgives ; it is not onnly voice he craves, but a soul, and Sandra, 
your countess, she has a soul—I am not a Turk. I say, it is a 
woman in whoma girl I did see a soul! A woman when she is 
married, she is part of ze man; but a soul, it is for ever alone, apart, 
confounded wiz nobody! For it I followed Sandra, your countess. 
It was a sublime devotion of a dog. Iler voice tsrilled, her soul 
possessed me. Your countess is my Sandra still. J shall be pleased 
if child-bearing trouble her not more zan a very little; but, enfin ! 
she is married, and you and I, my friend Wilfrid, we must accept ze 
decree, and say, No harm to her out of ze way of nature, by Saint 
Nicolas! or any what saint you choose for your invocation. Come 
along. And speed my letters by one of your militaires at once off. 
Are Pericles’ millions gold of bad mint? If so, he is an ineapable. 
ile presumes it is not so. Come along; we will drink to her in 
essence of Tokay. You shall witness two scenes. Away !”’ 

Wilfrid was barely to be roused from his fit of brooding into which 
Pericles had thrown him. Ile sent the letters, and begged to be 
left to sleep. The image of Vittoria seen through this man’s mind 
was new, and brought a new round of torments. “ The devil take 
you,” he cried when Pericles plucked at his arm, “I’ve sent the 
letters ; isn’t that enough ?” Te was bitterly jealous of the Gireck’s 
philosophic review of the conditions of Vittoria’s marriage ; for when 
he had come away from the concert, not a thought of her being a 
wife had clouded his resignation to the fact. Ile went with Pericles, 
nevertheless, and was compelled to acknowledge the kindling powers 
of the essence of Tokay. “ Where do you get this stuff?” he asked 
several times. Pericles chattered of England, and Hagar’s “ Addio,” 
and “Camilla.” What cabinet operas would he not give! What 
entertainments! Could an emperor offer such festivities to his 
subjects ? Was a field review equal to Vittoria’s voice ? Ile stung 
Wilfrid’s ears by insisting on the mellowed depth, the soft human 
warmth, which marriage had lent to the voice. At alate hour his 
valet. announced Countess d’Isorella. “Did I not say so?” cried 
Pericles, and corrected himself: “No, I did not say so; it was a 
surprise to you, my friend. You shall sce; you shall hear. Now 
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you shall see what a friend Pericles can be when a person satisfy 
him.” Ife pushed Wilfrid into his dressing-room, and immediately 
received the countess with an outburst of brutal invectives—pulling 
her up and down the ranked regiment of her misdeeds, as it were. 
She tried dignity, she tricd anger, she affected amazement, she 
petitioned for the heads of his accusations, and, as nothing stopped 
him, she turned to go. Pericles laughed when she had left the 
room. Irma di Karski was announced the next minute, and Countess 
dIsorella reappeared beside her. Irma had a similar greeting. “1 
am lost,” she exclaimed. ‘ Yes, you are lost,” said Pericles; “a 
word from me, und the back of the public is bumped at you—ha! 
contessa, you touched Mdlle. Irma’s hand ¥ She is to be on her guard, 
and never to think she is lost till down she goes ? You are a more 
experienced woman! I tell you IT will have no nonsense. I am 
Countess Alessandra Ammiani’s friend. You two, you women, are 
her enemies. J] will ruin you both. You would prevent her singing 
in public places—you, Countess d’Isorella, because you do not 
forgive her marriage to Count Ammiani; you, Irma, to spite her for 
her voice. You would hiss her out of hearing, you two miserable 
ercatures. Not another soldi for you! Not one! and to-morrow, 
countess, I will see my lawyer. Irma, begone, and shriek to your 
wardrobe! Countess d’Isorella, I have the extreme honour.” 
Wilfrid marvelled to hear this titled and lovely woman speaking 
almost in tones of humility in reply to such outrageous insolence. 
She craved a private interview. Irma was temporarily expelled, and 
then Violetta stooped to ask what the Greek’s reason for his behaviour 
could be. She admitted that it was in his power to ruin her, as far 
us money went. ‘ Perhaps a little farther,” said Pericles ; “ say, 
two steps. If one is on a precipice, two steps count for something.” 
But, what had she done? Pericles refused to declare it. This set 
her guessing with a charming naiveté. Pericles called Irma back to 
assist her in the task, and quitted them that they might consult 
together and hit upon the right thing. ILis object was to send his 
valet. for Luigi Saracco. Ile had seen that no truth could be 
extracted from these women, save forcibly. Unaware that he had 
gone out, Wilfrid listened long cnough to hear Irma say, between 
sobs: “Oh! I shall throw myself upon his mercy. Oh, Countess 
d’Isorella, why did you lead me to think of vengeance! I am lost! 
He knows everything. Oh, what is it to me whether she lives with 
her husband! Let them go on plotting. I am not the government. 
I am sure I don’t much dislike her. Yes, | hate her, but why should 
I hurt myself? She will wear those jewels on her forehead; she 
will wear that necklace with the big amethysts, and pretend she’s 
humble because she doesn’t carry earrings, when her ears have never 
been pierced! Tam lost! Yes, you may say, look up! Tam only 
a poor singer, and he can ruin me. Oh! Countess d’Isorella, oh! 
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what a fearful punishment. If Countess Anna should betray Count 
Ammiani to-night, nothing, nothing will save me. I will confess. 
Let us both be beforehand with her—or you, it does not matter for a 
noble lady.” 

“Hush!” said Violetta. ‘“ What dreadful fool is this I sit with ? 
You may have done what you think of doing already.” 

She walked to the staircase door, and to that of the suite. An 
honourable sentiment, conjoined to the knowledge that he had heard 
sufficient, induced Wilfrid to pass on into the sleeping apartment a 
moment or so before Violetta took this precaution. The potent 
liquor of Pericles had deprived him of consecutive ideas; he sat 
nursing a thunder in his head, imagining it to be profound thought, 
till Pericles flung the door open. Violetta and Irma had departed. 
“ Behold! I have it; ze address of your rogue, Barto Rizzo,” said 
Pericles, in the manner of one whose triumph is absolutely due to 
his own shrewdness. “Are two women a match for me? Now, my 
friend, you shall see. Barto Rizzo is too clever for zis government, 
which cannot catch him. I catch him, and I teach him he may 
touch politics, it is not for him to touch art. What! to hound men 
to interrupt her while she sings in public places’ What next? 
But I knew my Countess d’Isorella could help me, and so I sent for 
her to confront Irma, and dare to say she knew not Barto’s dwelling 
—and why? Twill tell you a secret. <A long-flattered woman, my 
friend, she has had, you will think, enough of it; no! she is like 
avarice. If it is worship of swine, she cannot refuse it. Barto Rizzo 
worships her; so it is adeduction—she knows his abode. I act upon 
that, and I arrive at my end. I now send him to ze devil.” 

Barto Rizzo, after having evaded the Polizia of the city during a 
three months’ steady chase, was effectually captured on the doorstep 
of Vittoria’s house in the Corso Francesco, by gendarmes whom Peri- 
cles had sct on his track. A day later Vittoria was stabbed at about 
the same hour, on the same spot. A woman dealt the blow. Vittoria 
was returning from an afternoon drive with Laura Piaveni and the 
children. She saw a woman seated on the steps as beggarwomen sit, 
face in lap. Anxious to shield her from the lacquey, she sent the 
two little ones up to her with small bits of money. But, as the 
woman would not lift her head, she and Laura prepared to pass her, 
Laura coming last. The blow, like all such unexpected incidents, 
had the effect of lightning on those present ; the woman might have 
escaped, but after she had struck she sat down impassive as a cat by 
the hearth, with a round-eyed stare. 

The news that Vittoria had been assassinated traversed the city. 
Carlo was in Turin, Merthyr in Rome. Pericles was one of the first 
who reached the house; he was coming out when Wilfrid and the 
Duchess of Graiitli drove up; and he accused the Countess d’Isorella 
flatly of having instigated the murder. Ife was frantic. They sup- 
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posed that she must have succumbed to the wound. The duchess 
sent for Laura. There was a press of carriages and soft- humming 
people in the street ; many women and men sobbing. Wilfrid had 
to wait an hour for the duchess, who brought comfort when she came. 
Her first words were reassuring. ‘“ Ah!” she said, “did I not do 
well to make you drive here with me instead of with Lena? Those 
eyes of yours would be unpardonable to her. Yes, indeed ; though 
a corpse were lying in this house, Countess Alessandra is safe. I 
have seen her. I have held her hand.” 

Wilfrid kissed the duchess’s hand passionately. 

What she had said of Lena was true: Lena could only be generous 
upon the after-thought ; and when the duchess drove Wilfrid back 
to her, he had to submit to hear scorn and indignation against all 
Italians, who were denounced as cut-throats, and worse and worse and 
worse, males and females alike. This was grounded on her sympathy 
for Vittoria. But Wilfrid now felt towards the Italians through his 
remembrance of that devoted soul’s love of them, and with one direct 
look he bade his betrothed good-bye, and they parted. 

It was in the early days of March that Merthyr, then among the 
Republicans of Rome, heard from Laura Piaveni. Two letters 
reached him, one telling of the attempted assassination, and a second 
explaining circumstances connected with it. The first summoned 
him to Milan; the other left it to his option to make the journey. 
He started, carrying kind messages from the Chief to Vittoria, and 
from Luciano Romara the offer of a renewal of old friendship to 
Count Ammiani. His political object was to persuade the Lombard 
youth to turn their whole strength upon Rome. The desire of his 
heart was again to see her, who had been so nearly lost to all eyes 
for ever. 

Laura’s first letter stated brief facts. ‘She was stabbed this after- 
noon, at half-past two, on the steps of her house, by a woman called 
the wife of Barto Rizzo. She caught her hands up under her throat 
when she saw the dagger. IJler right arm was penetrated just above 
the wrist, and half an inch in the left breast, close to the centre bone. 
She behaved firmly. The assassin only struck once. No visible 
danger ; but you should come, if you have no serious work.” 

“ Happily,” ran the subsequent letter, of two days’ later date, “ the 
assassin was a woman, and one effort exhausts a woman ; she struck 
only once, and became idiotic. Sandra has no fever. She had her 
wits ready—where were mine?—when she received the wound. 
While I had her in my arms, she gave orders that the woman should 
be driven out of the city in her carriage. The Greek, her mad musical 
xdorer, accuses Countess d’Isorella. Carlo has seen this person— 
returns convinced of her innocence. That is not an accepted proof ; 
but we have one. It seems that Rizzo (Sandra was secret about it 
and about one or two other things) sent to her commanding her to 
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appoint an hour—detestable style! I can see it now. I fear these 
conspiracies no longer :—she did appoint an hour ; and was awaiting 
him when the gendarmes sprung on the man at her door. Ile had 
evaded them several weeks, so we are to fancy that his wife charged 
Countess Alessandra with the betrayal. This appears a reasonable 
and simple way of accounting for the decd. So I only partly give 
credit to it. But it may be true. 

“The wound has not produced a shock to her system—very, very 
fortunately. On the whole, a better thing could not have happened. 
Should I be more explicit ? Yes, to you; for you are not of those 
who see too much in what is said. The wound, then, my dear good 
friend, has healed another wound, of which I knew nothing. Berga- 
mase and Brescian, friends of her husband’s, have imagined that she 
interrupted or diverted his studies. Ue also discovered that she had 
an opinion of her own, and sometimes he consulted it; but alas! they 
are lovers, and he knew not when love listened, or she when love 
spoke ; and there was grave business to be done meanwhile. Can 
you kindly allow that the case was open to a little confusion? 1 
know that you will. He had to hear many violent reproaches from 
his fellow students. These have ceased. I send this letter on the 
chance of the first being lost on the road; and it will supplement the 
first pleasantly to you in any event. She lies here in the room where 
I write, propped on high pillows, the right arm bound up, and says: 
“Tell Merthyr I prayed to be in Rome with my husband, and him, 
and the Chief. Tell him I love my friend. ‘Tell him I think he 
deserves to bein Rome. Tell him’ Enter Countess Ammiani to 
reprove her for endangering the hopes of the house by fatiguing 
herself. Sandra sends a blush at me, and I smile, and the countess 
kisses her. I send you a literal transcript of one short scene, so that 
you may feel at home with us. 

“There is a place called Venice, and there is a place called Rome, 
and both places are pretty places and famous places; and there is a 
thing called the fashion; and these pretty places and famous places 
set the fashion; and there is a place called Milan, and a_ place 
called Bergamo, and a place called Brescia, and they all want 
to follow the fashion, for they are giddy-pated baggages. What is 
the fashion, mamma? The fashion, my dear, is Ke. &e. Ke :-—Extract 
of lecture to my little daughter Amalia, who says she forgets you ; 
but Giacomo sends his manly love. Oh, good God! should I have 
blood in my lips when I kissed him, if I knew that he was old enough 
to go out with a sword in his hand a week hence? I seem every day 
to be growing more and more al/ mother. This mouth in front is full 
of thunder. Addio!” 

When Merthyr stood in sight of Milan an army was issuing from 
the gates. 








Grorce MeErepiru. 
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EUROPEAN TURKEY AND ITS SUBJECT RACES. 


Tue empire of the Turks in Europe is again tottering under one of 
those violent internal convulsions which during the last half-century 
have been of constant recurrence, and will undoubtedly, sooner or 
later, be the cause of its final overthrow. Indeed, if the enormous 
difficulties with which the sultans have had to contend are considered, 
one cannot but wonder that they should have succeeded in maintaining 
their rule in Europe so long. Eneamped, as it were, in the midst of 
hostile nationalities entirely differing from them in race, in religion, 
and in language, the Turks could only retain their position by 
the superiority of their military and political organisation, which 
enabled them to hold in bondage their disorganised and less war- 
like neighbours. So long as their career was one of incessant 
conquest, this system proved tolerably successful. We hear of no 
Slavonian or Greek insurrections in the period which elapsed between 
the capture of Gallipoli by Prince Soliman in 1357, and that of 
Cyprus by Sultan Selim IL., in 1571; the half-barbarous populations 
which then inhabited the country between the Danube and the Agean 
peacefully accepted the rule of their conquerors,whom they had learnt 
to look upon as irresistible. When, however, the sultans were pre- 
vented by the growing power of the neighbouring states from making 
any further conquests, and were even compelled to abandon some of 
those of their predecessors, their Christian subjects began openly to 
show their discontent with the Ottoman rule, and it was found 
necessary to employ all the resources of the state to keep them in 
subjection. From this period dates the decline of the Ottoman 
Empire. Whether the time has now arrived for its fall, must depend 
on the course which events will take, and which it is at present 
impossible to foresee. It will be useful, however, to cast a glance at 
the internal policy of the Ottoman government, and the aspirations 
and prospects of the Christian races under its rule, in order to be 
enabled to appreciate the real importance and significance of these 
events as they arise. 

It is known to most students of Turkish history that within the 
last five-and-twenty years the whole of the internal organisation of 
Turkey has been remodelled after the French pattern, in accordance 
with a plan first conceived by Sultan Selim III., and carried out by his 
successors. The precise nature and effect of these changes, however, 
have been greatly misunderstood in Western Europe. It was thought 
that the conversion of an oriental despotism into a bureaucratic 
system of government like that of France or Prussia could only 
be a change for the better, and there were not wanting sanguine 
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politicians, even up to a very recent period, who saw in this so-called 
reform the instrument of the regeneration of the Turkish empire. 
These dreams have now been dispelled, thanks to a succession of 
political and financial failures, which have proved the Turkish state 
to be more rotten than ever; but while all have been forced to 
acknowledge that the changes introduced by Sultan Mahmoud have 
only precipitated the ruin of the empire, this result seems to have 
been generally accepted without any attempt being made to explain 
it. The truth is, that the establishment of a European military and 
bureaucratic system in Turkey was nothing but a repetition of the 
old experiment so often tried in Europe of late, of introducing into 
a country institutions which are utterly incompatible with the habits, 
mode of thinking, and social life of its people. Nor was the system 
which it replaced, primitive and retrograde as it was, without ifs 
redeeming points. The power of the sultan was by no means so 
unlimited as is generally supposed ; the initiative and direction of 
every measure and undertaking were, no doubt, together with the 
executive power, in his hands; yet he was bound, not only by 
the traditionary laws and customs of the country, but even more 
by the vigilant and jealous surveillance of his people, who, from the 
highest state dignitury to the poorest labourer, took a lively interest 
in political affairs. The more distant provinces and dependencies 
of the empire were ruled by men who had either been born or 
had passed the greater part of their lives among those whom they 
were appointed to govern; but even the decrees of these governors 
were not final, and were dependent on the sanction of the «/emas. 
Cases of course occurred of mismanagement and abuse of power, buf 
well-founded complaints generally reached Constantinople, and there 
met with full and prompt redress. The law protected Christians and 
Mohammedans alike, and the Turks always guarded the former 
against any encroachment on the part of the latter. The govern- 
ment was, in fact, a patriarchal one, and the nation, while voluntarily 
placing all its rights in the hands of the sovereign, still exerted a 
sensible influence on the political action of the state. 

It is obvious that such a system could only work well so long as 
the sultans possessed an amount of knowledge and energy correspond- 
ing to the extent of the powers confided to them. This, during the 
earlier years of the Ottoman rule, was actually the case; from their 
youth upwards the future sultans of Turkey were made to take part 
in political affairs, or else to acquire the necessary experience as 
governors of distant provinces, or commanders-in-chief of armies. 
Unfortunately the habits and manners of the Byzantine court 
spread gradually among the successors of the Greck emperors, 
and it at length became the custom to confine the heirs to the 
throne, from their infancy upwards, in the imperial harem, where 
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they were brought up in luxury and ignorance, so that when they 
assumed the direction of affairs they were totally unfitted for the 
task. This was undoubtedly one of the chief causes of the decline 
of the empire: the prestige with which the sultans had formerly 
surrounded themselves being gone, all the internal difficulties 
caused by the abnormal position of their Christian subjects began. 
For a time the energetic participation of the people in their 
political affairs still kept up the tradition of the past glories of 
Turkey. Every now and then a palace revolution replaced the 
indolent and effeminate heir by a more worthy member of the 
imperial family, and an able sultan or grand-vizier, such as 
Mahomet IV, Mourad IV., or Kepriuli, avenged old defeats, and 
made good old losses. The Turks, like all Orientals, are unfitted for 
any species of government that is not autocratic: they require a 
strong, energetic sovereign, in whose hands all power is concentrated, 
and for such a ruler they are always ready to submit to the greatest 
sacrifices. The deposition of one sultan in favour of another, however, 
soon ceased to be of any advantage, as the system which was at first 
only applied to the heir was gradually extended to all the members of 
the imperial family, and anarchy thus ultimately became the normal 
condition both of the people and of the court. The sultans, knowing 
that they were in constant danger from the attacks of conspirators, be- 
came suspicious, violent, and cruel; while their subjects, who had grown 
accustomed to revolts and frequent changes of sovereigns, fell into a 
sort of political apathy, and left the sinking ship of the state to right 
itself without their aid. The reforms attempted by Mahmoud and his 
successors did not produce any of the results which were expected 
of them, simply because they did not strike at the root of the evil, 
but only at one of its symptoms. The janissaries were exterminated ; 
but the supreme power, being freed from all control and real responsi- 
bility, passed into the hands of an oligarchic bureaucracy. The 
sultan became a mere puppet in the hands of his advisers, and the 
people, having lost all their previous influence on the course of public 
events, were handed over to the tender mercies of their irresponsible 
administrators. It is painful to have to observe that the members 
of this oligarchy have contrived to secure the favour of the 
Western Powers, and have employed the power thus obtained against 
the people they govern. To Europe they pretend that they alone 
are able to prevent the explosion of the fanatical passions that are 
fermenting in the Mussulman mind, while they assure their own 
countrymen that the only way of baffling the projects of dismember- 
ment which Western diplomacy has formed with regard to Turkey, 
is to maintain them in power. Without serious political views of any 
kind, and bent only on their personal aggrandisement and gain, these 
political adventurers do their utmost to prevent the foreign ambas- 
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sadors at Constantinople from coming to any permanent understand- 
ing. They rely-——to use the language of an acute diplomatist who 
knows them well—upon England against France, and upon France 
against England; they shield nines with the demands of the 
Powers against the discontent of the people, and with the refractori- 
ness of the people against the just demands of the Powers. 

It will now be seen that the Ottoman rule is threatencd with 
destruction, not only by alicu races clamouring for independence, 
but also by its own intrinsic defects. This has been perceived of 
late years by some of the more thoughtful Turkish politicians, who 
have formed themselves into a party for the purpose of restoring the 
old patriarchal régime. The decline of the Empire is ascribed by 
this party to two causes: the nullity of the sovereign, and the 
political indifferentism of the people. It therefore holds that the 
cure must be applied in both of these directions, and should be as 
prompt and radical as possible; that the sovercign should be restored 
to his former power, and the heirs to the throne qualified for 
employing this power to the best advantage by taking an active part 
in the affairs of the state; and that the people should be given 
the right of electing the members of a consultative assembly, whose 
object it would be to assist the sovereign by their advice, founded 
on a practical knowledge of the wants of the country. Such a plan, 
if judiciously carried out, would doubtless remove many of the evils 
of the present system, especially as Prince Mourad, the heir to the 
throne, gives every promise of turning out a more able and accom- 
plished eee than ‘Turkey has seen for many years past. This, 
however, would only dispose of one of the difficulties of the Empire. 
A far more formidable one is that which is created by the national 
aspirations of its subject races. 

It is a common remark with recent travellers in European Tarkey 
that the Osmanli race in that country is gradually dying out, and 
that all the wealth and influence it formerly possessed is passing into 
the hands of the Slavonian and Greck inhabitants. The ethnogra- 
phical map of the country, published in Petermann’s “ Mittheilungen” 
(Gotha, 1861), shows in a very striking manner how small and scat- 

tered the Turkish population is, compared with those of other races 
There is only one district where there is anything like a compact 
agglomeration of Turks—the coast of the Black Sea between the 
Danube and the Balkan. Everywhere else they are only to be met 
with in small patches, and, strange to say, these patches grow smaller 
and farther apart as they approach Constantinople. In Albania they 
are almost entirely absent ; and even in Bulgaria they are few and 
far between. These facts are well known to the Turks themselves, 
who, with their usual predestinarianism, resignedly accept them as 
their destiny. “Is it not strange,” lately said an old effendi to a 
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Greek merchant of Salonica,' “that you ghiaours are lodged in 
palaces, while we Mussulmans live in hovels? You walk in the 
strects richly dressed, and we wear patched-up kaftans; you are 
pashas, we are dervishes.” And he added in a lower tone, as if 
speaking to himself: “ And why not, if God wills it?” M. Poujade, 
the late French consul at Bucharest, tells a similar story® of an old 
Mussulman who taught him Turkish at Janina. Ie had observed 
that the Turkish houses in the town were dilapidated and falling to 
ruin, while those in which the Albanians lived were sound and 
strongly built; and on asking the Turk the reason, obtained the fol- 
lowing reply : “ Why do you ask me, when you know better than I 
do? Are not the great nations of Kurope to divide us among them ? 
Our destinies are written down; the strong shall resist and be killed, 
the cowardly shall submit and become infidels. Why should [ repair 
my house for a ghiaour ?” 

The half-resigned, half-contemptuous feeling which appears in the 
above words is very characteristic of the policy which has always 
been pursued by the Turks towards the European races under their 
rule. This policy is not one of systematic cruelty and oppression, as 
has been very well shown by M. Ubicini in his excellent “ Lettres 
sur la Turquie ;” on the contrary, it has been marked by excessive 
leniency, arising from the reluctance of the Turks to have any com- 
munication with Christians, whom they look upon as unclean. When 
the Greek empire was finally destroyed by the capture of Constanti- 
nople, the Turks made no attempt to interfere with the customs, the 
religion, or even the political institutions of the country they had 
conquered. The Christians retained their churches, were allowed 
full liberty of worship, and continued in the exclusive enjoyment of 
their municipal organisation, which practically almost made them 
independent of the central government. They formed, in fact, a 
distinct nation by the side of their conquerors, with the Patriarch 
and the Holy Synod at their head. 'The former was given the rank 
of vizier, had a guard of janissaries to attend him, and conducted 
all civil trials in which his co-religionists were concerned ; while the 
synod was practically a sort of grand council of the nation, with a certain 
amount of legislative authority. There were, no doubt, individual 
acts of fanaticism committed by Turks towards Christians, and some 
of the sultans, such as Sclim and Mourad LV., even proposed entirely 
to exterminate them; but these projects were never carricd out, and 
the outbursts of religious fury which occasionally occurred were 
always brief and partial in their effects. There is at this moment, 
as there has always been in Turkey under the Ottoman rule, perfect 
toleration for all religions; the Catholics are in constant communica- 

(1) Ubicini, Les Serbes dela Turquie. Paris, 1866, 


(2) Chretiens ct Tures. Paris, 1869. 
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tion with Rome, and elect their own bishops, subject to the Pope’s 
approval; and the members of the other religions are left equally 
free in all spiritual matters. The country is full of missionaries, who 
are allowed to pursue their calling unharmed, while the Turks them- 
selves make no attempt at proselytism. It should be remembered, 
however, that this toleration does not arise from liberal religious 
views, but from a haughty indifference, which to a spirited people is 
often more galling than actual oppression. . 

The real cause of the weakness of the Ottoman empire in Europe 
is, not that the subject races are misgoverned, but that they are not 
governed at all. The Turks look down upon these races with supreme 
contempt—a feeling which is cordially reciprocated—-and do all they 
‘an to avoid coming in contact with them, not even attempting to 
introduce among them their religion, language, or principles of 
government. After having remained for four centuries under the 
Ottoman rule, the subject races of Turkey are at this moment scarcely 
more homogeneous as a State than when they were split up into 
several independent monarchies, and it is but natural that under 
such circumstances they should wish to be resolved into their original 
elements. Fortunately for the Turks, however, these elements are 
too disunited and mutually hostile to combine against them; and it 
is by playing them off against each other that the Government has 
hitherto succeeded in neutralising the efforts of the peoples under 
its rule to recover their independence. 

There are in Turkey at least three distinct European races, each 
with its own customs and national aspirations. These are, the Servians, 
the Albanians, and the Greeks. Of the other races of European 
Turkey, the Bulgarians, though originally an Asiatic race, have 
become so Slavonianised that they are, politically speaking, identical 
with the Servians, and will probably unite with them on being freed 
from the Turkish rule ; and the Roumans, with the kindred race known 
as the Zinzari, are too small in number, and too scattered, to have 
any political individuality. This, of course, does not apply to the 
Danubian Principalities, which are almost entirely peopled by 
Roumans, and now practically form an independent state. 

The most important of the races above mentioned, both by its 
numbers and its political and military qualities, is the NServian. 
Besides the semi-independent principalities of Servia and Montenegro, 
this race inhabits the whole of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and, together 
with the Bulgarians, represents 4,700,000 of the total population 
(10,500,000) of European Turkey.’ The history of the Servian race 
is a glorious one, and it cannot be said of them, as of the Roumans, 
that they have degenerated from the virtues of their forefathers. After 
having successively been conquered by the Bulgarians, the Franks, 

(1! The term “European Turkey” is in this article applied only to Turkey proper, 
excluding Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro. 
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and the Byzantine Emperor Basil, they first made their appearance 
as an independent state in 1100, under Beli-Urosh, the head of the 
illustrious dynasty of Nemanicz, under which they eventually became 
the most powerful empire in the east of Europe. Their power reached 
its climax under Stephen Douchan, whom Mdme. Dora d’Istria’ calls 
the Charlemagne of Servia, and whose dominions extended over 
Bosnia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Albania, Transylvania, Slavonia, 
and Dalmatia. Though a great warrior, however, Stephen was a 
despot, and did not possess the art of making himself beloved by his 
subjects. Under his reign the serfs were more oppressed than ever, 
and the foreign races he had conquered were treated more like slaves 
than as new subjects. This, added to the anarchy which prevailed in 
the empire after his death (in 1558), in consequence of his having left 
his son, who was a minor, with only a nominal sovereignty, and 
placed the government in the hands of a number of irresponsible 
viceroys, caused the ruin of Servia. The Greek provinces of the 
empire rose in insurrection; the young emperor was assassinated ; 
and the Turks, after a bloody campaign, finally destroyed the inde- 
pendence of the country by their famous victory of Kossovo, on the 
15th of June, 1589. <A period of political apathy succeeded. In the 
principality of Servia the old feudal system gradually died out, and 
when the country became finally incorporated with the Ottoman 
empire, after the capture of Belgrade by Sultan Soliman in 1521, it 
was organised on the communist principle, which is the basis of the 
political organisation of most Slavonian countries, and which still 
prevails in the principality now that it has regained a partial inde- 
pendence. ‘A few yexrs ago,” says M. Lejean, in his Ethnographic 
de la Turquie de ? Europe, “a free Servian was asked whether there 
were any nobles in his principality. ‘We are all nobles,’ was the 
reply ;” and the same may be said with equal truth by the Servian of 
the present day. 

This primitive organisation, which has undergone but little change 
since the days of Stephen Douchan, is far more suited to the 
wants and capabilities of the brave and patriotic, but still half- 
barbarous, population of Servia than the elaborate bureaucratic system 
introduced by their present prince. <As the Amet, or municipal head 
of his commune, administering justice with the aid of the old men of 
the village, or as the sfarschina (elder) of his family, invested with 
authority over all its members and directing the distribution of the 
property which they hold in common, the Servian is dignified, gene- 
rous, and wise; as an official under Prince Michael, he is rapacious 
and venal, his sense of political honesty becomes corrupted, and he 
loses all public spirit. The country is divided into préfectures, sous- 
préfectures, and arrondissements without end, just like a French 
department ; there are seven ministers, a board of control for the 

(1) Rerue des Deux Mondes, January 15, 1865. 
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public accounts, and a senate; but notwithstanding all this adminis- 
trative machinery, Servia is really not better governed than when the 
only ruling powers in the state were the prince and the skoupchina, or 
national assembly. The constitution is a mere farce, the prince being 
practically absolute, and always being able so to arrange matters as to 
have a majority in the skoupchina in favour of any measure he wishes 
to carry. At the same time, it is right to add that the present prince 
is, in many respects, a liberal and enlightened ruler, and that he has 
done much to spread education and material prosperity among his 
subjects. 

The other Slavonian provinces of the ancient empire of Servia, 
although their inhabitants greatly resemble those of the principality 
in national characteristics, and would doubtless hail with joy any 
opportunity of resuming their ancient connection with it, differ from 
it in many important respects as regards their social and political 
organisation. One of the chief causes of this difference is to be found 
in the influences of religion, which in these half-civilised regions are 
extremely powerful. In Bosnia the prevalent religion of the masses 
is Roman Catholic, as it was in 1444, when their attachment to the 
Church earned the praise of Pope Eugenius IV., who spoke of them 
in one of his bulls in these words :—‘“Fratres vicariz Bosne facti 
sunt murus inexpugnabilis pro fide catholica.”” The nobles, however, 
turned Mahometans when the country was conquered by the Turks, 
and by so doing preserved their rights and privileges, unlike the 
aristocracy of Servia, who, having adhered to the Greek faith, were 
placed by their Turkish conquerors on a level with the other rayahs. 
They still, however, have a hankering for the religion of their fore- 
fathers, and it frequently happens that a Bosnian noble, when on his 
death-bed, sends for a Roman Catholic priest to administer to him 
the last sacraments of his Church. It has also been observed by M. 
Poujade that they retain their old Slavonian names in their inter- 
course with their fellow-countrymen, and that they only call them- 
selves by their Mussulman name and title when they correspond with 
Turkish officials. These renegade nobles detest the Turks, and would 
probably take the national side in a war of independence; but they 
are also continually at war with the Bosnian Christians, whom they 
oppress and tyrannise over as in the old feudal times, provoking them 
to fierce and bloody reprisals, which often lead to a sort of social war, 
most pernicious in its effects on the country. There are, according to 
M. Poujade, 200,000 Mussulmans in Bosnia to 265,000 Christians, 
150,000 of whom are Catholics. Both Mussulmans and Christians 
have for the last few years been in a chronic state of hostility towards 
the government, the former because it strives to place them on an 
equality with the Christians, in accordance with the fanzimat, or 
Christians’ charter, and the latter because it loads them with taxes. 

The most ‘numerous of the races forming, so to say, the Servian 
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political system is the Bulgarian, which, according to M. Ubicini,' 
consists of a population of 4,000,000. The Bulgarians once con- 
stituted a powerful independent kingdom, but they have no glorious 
historical traditions like the Servians, and their political sympa- 
thies are weak and unsettled. The majority of them (2,500,000, 
according to M. Poujade) belong to the Greek religion; there are 
also 400,000 Mussulmans and 10,000 Catholics. The old Bulgarian 
aristocracy has entirely disappeared, so that there are no class enmi- 
ties, as in Bosnia, and as no distinction is made between Mussulmans 
and Christians (except that the latter have to pay the usual haracz, or 
poll-tax), the people of all classes and religions live together in toler- 
able harmony. The predominance of the Greek religion, however, 
and the want of any very definite political aspirations, render the 
Bulgarians peculiarly liable to be worked upon by foreign intrigue. 
Their grievances are not very heavy—they consist chiefly in the 
neglect of the authorities to make roads between important points, and 
in the irregular imposition of taxes, the latter of which abuses caused 
them to rise in insurrection in 1851. Most of their insurrections, 
however, are directly traceable to the Russian propaganda, which, 
being one of the greatest of the dangers that are now menacing the 
Turkish empire, will here require a few words of explanation. 

Since the Crimean war it has become more evident than ever 
that the only way of preventing the Russians from becoming 
masters of Constantinople, is either to restore Poland, or to interpose 
between them and the Bosphorus a powerful state whose subjects 
would take a national interest in its preservation. Experience has 
proved the futility of attempting to attack the Russians on their own 
territory, and no one knows this better than themselves. Accordingly, 
all their efforts in Europe have for the last century been chiefly directed 
to the achievement of two great objects—the destruction of the Polish 
nationality, and the crushing in the bud of the rising Servian 
nationality. The means Russia has adopted to attain the first of these 
ends are well known. In Servia, although she has been scarcely less 
active, she has worked more in the dark, and there have been so many 
apparent inconsistencies in her policy, that some people to this day 
refuse to believe that it was systematic, or directed towards any definite 
object. These inconsistencies, however, are easily explained. While 
taking care to maintain its influence in Bulgaria, the Russian govern- 
ment, knowing that in a Servian national movement the Bulgarians 
would probably join the Servians, and knowing, also, that if the 
Servians in the principality were destroyed, the Bulgarians would 
never dream of initiating such a movement themselves, and would 
become mere tools in the hands of the ezar, tried to repeat in Servia 
the experiment which had succeeded so well in Poland—namely, 
to make the country exhaust itself by internal dissensions. The 


(1) Les Serbes des Turquie. 
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modern history of Servia is full of examples of this. During the 
desperate insurrection of Czerny George, in the beginning of the 
present century, the Russian government favoured George and the 
Servian malcontents by turns, until it had got the former entirely 
into its power; it then assumed the part of “protector” of the 
Servians, whom it called its “faithful allies and brothers, both by 
race and religion ;” notwithstanding which, it betrayed them, by not 
obtaining the concessions which they had a right to expect, in the 
treaty it concluded with Turkey at Bucharest, in 1812. A year later 
it ¢ .ttempted to paralyse the efforts of the Servians to regain their 
independence by inducing Czerny George to leave them and withdraw 
into Russia. Finding, however, that dite insurrection was growing 
successful, it strove to implic: ite them in the Ieterist movement of 
Ypsilanti, and, failing in this, sent back Czerny George, who, by the 
influence of his name, soon collected a party round him opposed to the 
reigning prince, Milosch. The latter upon this ordered Czerny to be 
executed, and Russia, far from taking offence at the insult thus indi- 
rectly offered to her, instantly began to pay court to Milosch, who, 
however, while acknowledging gratefully the services rendered him 
by the cabinet of St. Peter snes g, showed a strong unwillingness to be 
made its tool. A period of internal discord followed, which was care- 
fully fostered by Russia, who first supported the malcontents who 
asked Milosch for a constitution in 1835, then compelled the prince to 
withdraw it in the following year, and, finally, in 1837, received with 
the highest honours the supporters of the constitution which it had 
blamed in 1836. It would be tedious to recount all the machinations 
of Russia in Servia during tbe first half of the present century. 
Enough, however, has been said to show that, if the Russian govern- 
ment has failed in crushing the Servian nationality, it has not been 
for want of perseverance sith energy ; and it is to be hoped that the 
statesmen of this rising nation will not be blind to the lessons which a 
long and sad experience of Russian “ protection” in their country has 
afforded. ' 

If the Russian propaganda has, fortunately for Europe, had but 
little success in the Slavonian provinces of Turkey, it has become 
only too popular among the descendants of the degenerate Greeks of 
the lower empire, who still inhabit nearly the whole of the coast line 
of the Aigean and the Sea of Marmora, and are especially numerous 
in the vicinity of Constantinople. These Greeks are really a diffe- 
rent people from the Albanian and the Greeks of the islands, 
so much so that some ethnologists hold that they are not Greeks 
by race at all, but a mixture of Illyrians and Slavonians. This 
theory, however, is disproved by their character and personal 
appearance. Their features, though they have not the faultless 
regularity of the Greek type, are totally different from those of 
Slavonians, and while they are true Greeks in cunning, mendacity, 
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and dishonesty, the proverbial Slavonian bravery and love of agricul- 
tural pursuits is scarcely ever to be seen among them. It is from 
this people that Russia has recruited some of her most skilful agents, 
and doubtless she would find little difficulty in securing their assistance 
with bribes and promises of lucrative appointments if she should 
ever attempt to make herself mistress of Constantinople, just as the 
Turkish Government, after overthrowing the Greek Empire, found in 
their ancestors its most obsequious subjects. There are altogether 
about 900,000 Greeks on the Turkish continent. 

Very different from these Greeks are the Albanians, with whom 
they have often been confounded. This people, called by the Turks 
Arnauts,!and by themselves Shkipetars (Mountaineers), are 1,300,000 
in number, and inhabit the coast of the Adriatic between Servia and 
the kingdom of Greece. According to Herr von Hahn, whose theory 
is now adopted by most ethnologists, the Albanians are descended 
from the ancient Pelasgi, who in Greece assimilated the Hellenic 
element, in Southern Italy the Italian, and in Illyria and Albania the 
Slavonian. They are a proud and martial people, and have but little 
sympathy cither with the Slavonians or the Greeks, against both of 
whom they have frequently fought under Turkish generals. Indeed, 
they have preserved a sort of semi-independence ever since the 
days of Pyrrhus, whom, as well as Alexander the Great, they 
claim as their countryman. They were never thoroughly subdued by 
the Romans, and when they were conquered by the Servians, a num- 
ber of them embraced the Roman Catholic faith in order to preserve 
the distinction between them and their conquerors. The Turks, too, 
found in Albania a more determined resistance than in any of the 
other provinces of the old Servian empire. The Albanian hero, 
Scander-beg (Prince Alexander), defeated them in twenty-two battles, 
and it was not until after his death, in 1467, that the Albanians 
submitted, but only on condition that they should be allowed to keep 
their arms and be exempt from taxes. To this day the Catholic 
Albanians, or Mirdites, who inhabit the northern part of the country, 
enjoy a sort of independence under a hereditary prince, and in the 
south the native pashas rule more like tributary sovereigns than the 
officials of a central government. The Mahometan Albanians have, 
it is trae, been the most devoted defenders of the Porte against 
the Greeks, and have provided the sultans with some of their 
ablest and most energetic ministers; but they never cease to strive 
after their own independence. “ At home,” says Madame Dora 
d’Istria,” “they are troublesome vassals who only think of shaking 
off the Ottoman yoke, and frequently bring the empire of their 
masters to the verge of ruin; but show them a battle to be fought, 
or glory to be won, even against men of the Pelasgian race, and 


(1) They were called by the Byzantines ’AvSamrét, whence Albanians and Arnauts. 
(2) See an admirable article by this author on “The Albanian Nationality” in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes of May 15, 1866. 
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they are ready to rush to the fray, and become the most solid ram- 
part of the authority of the Porte. It was an Albanian, Mustapha, 
who fought against Marco Botzaris ; it was an Albanian, Ali-Pasha, 
who subdued the Suliotes. We must not, however, exaggerate the 
gratitude which Turkey owes them; all her internal history is, 
one might almost say, nothing but the history of the attempts of 
these dangerous auxiliaries to overthrow the authority of the 
sultans.” 

The Southern Albanians, or Toscans, who inhabit the district 
generally known as Epirus, are far less warlike than the Gheguns, or 
Northern Albanians, and have many of the vices of their Greek 
neighbours. They are irreligious and deceitful, and supply the Porte 
with mercenaries to put down insurrections often caused by the 
misconduct of its own officials. It is in this degenerate section of 
the Albanian race that the Turkish Government also finds its most 
powerful instruments for stirring up dissensions among the other 
Albanians, and thus preventing any united action on their part 
against its authority. The people being organised according to a 
system strongly resembling that of the clans which prevailed in the 
last century in the Scotch Highlands, it is comparatively easy, by 
means of a little intriguing, to stir up one clan against another, and 
thereby waste in internal conflicts the forces which might otherwise 
have long ago secured the independence of the country, and dealt a 
fatal blow to the rule of the Turk in Europe. Even with these 
elements of weakness, however, the Albanian race is unquestionably, 
next to the Servian, the hardiest and most promising in the empire. 

It is in the islands of the A%gean, and especially in Crete, that 
the pure Greck race is to be found. Since the conquest of Crete by 
the Turks in 1669, there has been no real amalgamation of the 
Turkish and Greek races ; and by degrees the latter has obtained the 
possession of more than three-fourths of the landed property in the 
island, and has in every branch of industry and culture completely 
eclipsed its conquerors. The latter, with their usual want of fore- 
sight, have constructed neither roads nor fortresses, which, in this 
narrow and mountainous region, would have given them the com- 
mand of the whole country; insurrections have consequently been 
very frequent, and in some of the mountainous districts, especially 
that of Sphakia, the Greeks live in a state of quasi-independence, 
with not a single Turk among them. In the whole island, which 
has a population of 280,000, the proportion of Greeks to Turks is 
about as four to one. The numerous insurrections of the Cretans 
have almost always been caused by their desire to be annexed to 
Greece ; and the complaints, which they invariably put forward on 
such occasions, of unequal taxation, abuses on the part of the autho- 
rities, &e., are usually little more than pretexts. The Turks know 
very well that they only exist in the island on sufferance, and they 
accordingly treat the Christians there with far more consideration 
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than in other parts of the empire. As for the present insurrection, 
it differs but little from previous Cretan insurrections. There was 
always, as now, a strong sympathy between the Greeks of Crete and 
those of the Morea, to whom the Cretans rendered valuable assistance 
in the war of independence ; and the degenerate Greeks of Roumelia 
have as little to do with the present movement as with all former 
national risings. The Cretan insurrection is a perpetually recurring 
symptom of an obstinate disorder, which can only be cured by the 
union of Crete with the Greek kingdom. 

It is not from the Greeks, therefore, that we need fear a re-opening 
of the Eastern question. There is, nevertheless, very serious danger 
of such an event happening as a consequence of the present out- 
break, although the Cretans themselves may have no such object in 
view. It is certain that the extraordinary events which occurred in 
Central Kurope last summer have produced an immense effect on the 
Slavonian populations of Turkey ; the feeling of nationality has been 
strongly stimulated by the defeat of Austria and the liberation of 
Venetia, and there have been Italian and Hungarian revolutionary 
agencies at work in the country which have skilfully prepared all the 
elements of an extensive national moyement. The success of the Cretan 
revolution would doubtless precipitate the outbreak which seems to 
be inevitable, and which in any case will, there is good reason to 
believe, occur next spring. In this outbreak the semi-independent 
principalities of Servia, Montencgro, and Roumania will doubtless 
join, and there is every probability that it will result in the disrup- 
tion of the Turkish empire. That such an event must happen sooner 
or later is pretty generally admitted; but then comes the question, 
who is to govern the country in the place of the Turks? This 
question has as yet received but little serious consideration, and yet 
it is one on whose solution the most important interests of Europe 
will depend, and which in a few months it will perhaps become 
necessary to decide, 

There is no lack of candidates for the succession to the throne or 
the Sultans. Prince Pitzipios, the leader of the “ Byzantine Union,’ 
proposes the establishment of a Byzantine Empire with a Greek 
Ministry, under the present Ottoman dynasty; M. Ubicini looks 
forward to the replacement of the Turkish rule by that of three 
separate states, which would divide Turkey between them, Constan- 
tinople being made a free port ; and the Austrian and Russian papers 
think that the best way of settling the matter would be to place 
Turkey under the rule of a strong power, by which the journalists 
of Vienna of course mean Austria, and those of Moscow, Russia. Of 
these plans, that of the “ Byzantine Union” is certainly the wildest 
and most impracticable. The notion of restoring a lower Empire, 
with a Turkish monarchy, a Greck ministry, and a population whose 
national feeling is predominantly Slavonian, is too preposterous to 
need discussion. M. Ubicini’s idea of three separate states in the 
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east of Europe, namely, Roumania, Servia, and Greece, with Con- 
stantinople as a free port, is not without a certain plausibility, but 
it is somewhat surprising that a politician so thoroughly versed in 
Eastern affairs should not see that this is an expedient which, though 
it might have its advantages in the west of Europe, would be totally 
inapplicable in the east. The events of the last few months have 
proved that even in the midst of civilisation the security of small 
states and free ports rests on a very slender footing: how perilous, 
then, would be the position of such states in the Illy rian peninsula, 
with a half-barbarous population and a powerful neighbour whose 
principal aim it has been for the last hundred years to absorb their 
territories ! 

It cannot be denied that there is great force in the argument that 
the populations of European Turke ey, being too Seiad and un- 
civilised to form a government of their own, ought, in the interest 
of European peace, to be placed under the rule of a strong Power. 
That, however, this Power should be Russia, few will venture to 
assert except her own press. The claims of Russia to the predomi- 
nance in the south-east of Europe are neither justified on historical 
nor on geographical grounds. She alone, of all the European states 
that have come in contact with the Turks, has uniformly pursued 
toward them a policy which could only have been dictated by the 
desire of personal aggrandisement, at the expense of the liberties 
and independence of Central Europe. The power of Turkey had 
already been broken by the Venetian and Genoese Republics, Poland, 
and Austria before the czars attempted to attack her. To Austria 
and Poland especially belongs the credit of having preserved Europe 
from the danger of an Ottoman invasion: a result which was finally 
attained by the peace of Carlowitz, in 1699. Russia only attacked 
the Turks after they had been thoroughly beaten ; and she did not 
make any sensible progress towards Constantinople until after the 
peace of Kujuk-Kainardji, which was signed in 1774, when the Turks 
had long ceased to be a danger to European civilisation. 

Nor can it be said that “the geographical position of Russia, or 
the interests of her commerce, make it necessary or advisable for 
her to be placed in possession of the Illyrian peninsula. She has 
no communications, either natural or artificial, for the development 
of her commerce in that direction. All the principal rivers in the 
country, such as the Save, the Drave, the Cisave, and the Seret, 
come, not from Russia, but from Austria, and the mouth of the 
Danube is filled with Hungarian, Servian, and Bosnian vessels, but 
with no Russian ones. She has, moreover, no means of securing her 
position in these territories. The whole of her military force was 
originally concentrated within the triangle formed by St. Peters- 
burg, Warsaw, and Moscow; and although, since she has moved 
southwards, she has established military positions at Kieff and Sebas- 
topol, these two stragetical points have been quite insufficient to 
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attain their object. Her position in the south is, in fact, the work 
of her diplomacy, which strives to obtain for her the predominance 
in Europe, but it is not in conformity with her natural development, 
and any conquests she may make in that direction will have to be 
maintained by artificial and violent means. 

With Austria it is very different. By the loss of Venetia she 
has been deprived of the principal channel of her trade, which must 
now naturally tend towards the Black Sea, the outlet of most of her 
navigable rivers. The traditions of her history also lead her in this 
direction. The old policy of the German emperors was essentially an 
Eastern one, and the many advantages they obtained over the Turks 
were finally crowned by the glorious peace of Passarowitz, in 1718. 
Afterwards, the wars of the succession, the seven years’ war, and the 
French campaign, diverted the attention of Austria from the east to 
the west; but her western policy was as unfortunate as her eastern 
had been successful. Austerlitz and the peace of Presburg reduced 
the Hapsburgs from German to Austrian emperors, and Sadowa and 
the Nikolsburg treaty have driven them out of Germany. Austria 
now reverts to her old position, but with much greater advantages for 
the development of an eastern policy than she had a century and a 
half ago. Turkey is so weak that she may at any moment fall to 
pieces from sheer inanition, while Austria herself no longer has her 
strength divided by ambitious views in Germany, and must direct 
all her efforts to the conciliation of those Slavonian races which form 
the predominant element both in her own empire and in the Illyrian 
peninsula. Unless she does this, her ruin is inevitable; and the 
conversion of Austria into a federal state, which is the only means of 
satisfying the requirements of her populations, will irresistibly attract 
to the empire the neighbouring races of European Turkey. These 
races, though looking forward to the downfall of the Ottoman rule, 
are too divided to form themselves into a separate state, and would 
find their best interest in uniting themselves with a Power which, 
while securing to them the full enjoyment of their national rights, 
would protect them against foreign attack, and give them the advan- 
tage of a civilised and liberal government. Austria, it will be seen, 
has a splendid future before her. Whether she will know how to 
use her great opportunities, time alone can show. The removal of 
Count Maurice Esterhazy from the Austrian ministry, and the ap- 
pointment of Count Goluchowski as governor of Galicia, are, so far as 
they go, hopeful signs of the inauguration of both a liberal and a 
federal policy at Vienna; and the friends both of Austria and the 
subject races of European Turkey may hope that she will persevere 
in a course which, besides being the only one consonant with her 
interests and her political mission, would secure to Europe a solid 
guarantee of peace in the East, and to the races on the Danube and 
the Bosphorus the unfettered development of their national exist 
ence. Apam GIELGUD. 
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Just this time last year Lord Palmerston died. After sixty years of official life, 
passed, first in one, then in the other camp of political warfare, he was supposed 
to know all the secrets of both sides, and to have such an accumulated stock of 
practical wisdom, that his decision in political matters was sure to be correct. His 
fiat was accepted by nearly the whole English nation, that is to say, all that par‘ 
of the English nation which is educated and thinking, and possessed of poli- 
tical power. He endorsed Lord Russell’s axiom ‘to rest and be thankful,” 
and the nation did rest during the whole period of his premiership. It may be 
a question whether we are not now paying severely for this long holiday, 
During Lord Palmerston’s life we had an opportunity of settling in a 
peculiarly advantageous manner the difficult questions which now surround 
us. He possessed a weight and authority with both political parties such 
as no longer exists. Had he really earnestly pressed any measures on the 
House of Commons, they would almost certainly have been carried. But his 
nature was light and insouciant, he hated to look forward to the future, 
and the nation was only too happy to shirk its duties, and lay on him the responsi- 
bility. The consequence is that the relation of the working classes to the 
rest of the nation is left in a most unsatisfactory condition, and that the two 
great means for improving this relationship, admission to political power and 
gencral education, have been lamentably neglected. Lord Palmerston was too 
indulgent a leader. His followers were allowed a perpetual ‘‘délices de 
Capoue.” In his time the House of Commons was as it had been before 
the Reform Bill, a most agreeable club. No hard work could possibly be 
done, the minister was omnipotent, serious questions were laughed aside, 
experienced old Whig ministers knew exactly how little they could do without 
losing their places, the public money was voted lavishly, and members started 
off after unfruitful sessions to their various amusements. It was impossible 
that this could be done year after year without serious results. The lot of 
mortals is to labour perpetually; a considerable intermission of business in 
private life causes confusion and accumulation of work that must be done. No 
tradesman or professional man returns from his holiday without finding this 
to be the case—at least he is unusually lucky if he does so, and the reasoning 
applies with tenfold force to public affairs. We are not yet in that perfect 
stationary state which some philosophers have imagined, where the chief work 
of reducing the state to order has been completed, and we can rest upon our 
oars. We know of no state that has ever reached that happy condition, 
but certainly we have not. The “sic vos non yobis mellificatis apes,” has 
hitherto applied with terrible truth to the greater portion of our population. 
The enormous discrepancy between rich and poor shocks us now that attention 
has been drawn to it, and people are no longer contented with the argument 
that it is the will of Heaven, and that the poor shall never cease out of the land. 
It is not a question of their ceasing altogether, for that can never be attained, 
but of their being considerably reduced in numbers. So large a proportion of the 


nation ought not to be living from hand to mouth. With our agricultural 


population it can hardly be otherwise, as wages are at present, and our manu- 
facturing and trading population have not education enough to teach them the 
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importance of husbanding their superior resources. Our working classes do not 
feel the responsibility of being component parts of the political machine, they 
scarcely feel the dignity of being English citizens, and therefore too many 
of them squander their resources in time of plenty, and have nothing left for the 
inevitable time of need. It must be the great object of the Liberal party to 
raise them to a consciousness of what ought to be their true position. When 
Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone last year succeeded Lord Palmerston in the 
direction of affairs, they found the whole pelitical system relaxed, and too many 
professing Liberals considered that matters could continue as they were. They 
had a nominal majority of 70, and they thought it was to be wielded at will. 
They imagined they strengthened themselves by taking into their confidence 
some gentlemen of the Ultra-Liberal party, whereas they really frightened and 
disgusted the mass of their supporters. They had earnestness and energy with- 
out tact, whereas Lord Palmerston had tact without earnestness or energy. 

They did not allow for the effects of a six years’ suspension of Liberal policy, 
and consequently when they led the way in the old Liberal style they found few to 
iollow heartily. If there was not open mutiny at first, there was secret dissatis- 
faction. ‘The consequence was that they got upset and dared not appeal to the 
country. Anotherministry hasbeen formed, and the time is fast approaching when 
we shall see frequent Cabinet councils announced to consider the measures which 
must next year be presented to Parliament. It is the opinion, we believe, of 
Mr. Gladstone and of many other authorities that Parliament will listen to 
nothing until the Reform question be settled. Mr. Disraeli is also said to have 
some new plan for Reform, admission to the franchise being based upon the 
payment of personal taxes. The idea seems a sound one, and agreeable to the 
views of many old reformers, but we must wait to see how it will be worked out. 
We venture to think that a fair hearing and discussion will be allowed to any 
measure of reform that may be brought forward by the present Government. 
We do not believe that there is that intense hatred of Conservatives general 
through the country, which is expressed with such warmth by a few Radical 
leaders. ‘The Liberals have had many trials at a Reform Bill, the Conserva- 
tives but one, yet there are many true Liberals who think that Lord Derby’s 
bill of 1859 was the one which, if allowed to be modified after discussion, 
would have best suited the wants of the time. 

The answer of Mr. Brand to the invitation of the National Reform Union to 
attend a Reform banquet at Manchester is singularly temperate and sensible, 
and if it really speaks the views of Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone, is of 
hopeful augury for the future of the Liberal party. The general belief is that 
the letter was concocted, as a sort of political manifesto, at a recent meeting 
at Woburn Abbey, to which Lord Russell invited Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Brand. ‘The letters of Mr. Headlam, M.P., and Mr. Leeman, M.P., point 
in this direction, while the speech of Mr. Newdegate shows some signs of 
wavering in the direction of common sense and fairness in that most rigid 
of Conservatives. The object of all honest politicians ought to be, to defeat 
the place-hunters and revolutionists, who wish for party squabbles in order 
that they may profit by them, and to let the voice of the great body of the 
nglish people be heard, which is moderate and temperate, and wishes for 
decided progress without violent change. Mr. Brand recommends exactly the 
contrary policy to that followed in 1859 by the Liberal party, and this year 
by Conservatives. On each of these occasions the bill was thrown out, 
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almost ayowedly, for party purposes. Each party said it would never 
answer to allow the other side to pass so important a measure, as it would per- 
petuate their stay in office, so that the national welfare was most distinctly 
sacrificed for private purposes. ‘There is a general feeling that this can no 
longer be permitted ; and we feel persuaded that if the leaders of the Liberal 
party have not really endeavoured to give a cue to their followers by the 
agency of this letter of Mr. Brand, the line which he indicates is the one 
that will be followed by many Liberal members, quite independently of any 
opinion of their leaders. ‘There are many who think that the time has come 
when cach man must think for himself, and that the line taken by the Liberal 
chiefs has been so mistaken and unsuccessful that it is unsafe to follow them 
without a careful examination of their views, and the means by which they 
intend to carry them out. These opinions have been much strengthened by the 
violent language of Mr. Bright, and the adhesion of so important a person as 
Mr. Mill to the extreme and violent party,—and the consequence is that how- 
ever ardently a small knot of persons may desire to return to office, we believe 
when Parliament meets that they will find themselves obliged by public opinion 
to give the Conservatives a really fair chance of showing what they can do in 
the difficult task of national administration. 


Russta still continues in a somewhat unsettled state internally, and it is not 
very easy to perceive whether she meditates any immediate movement in the 
vay of territorial extension. She is undoubtedly pushing forward ker 
boundaries in the East; she is said to have stirred up the Cretan revolt; 
accounts have been published of an alleged visit of the Russian ambassador at 
Constantinople to Mount Athos, that stronghold of Russian influence in 
European Turkey, in order to ferment some important intrigues. The Turkish 
authorities are said to have found considerable quantities of arms and medals of 
the Emperor (qy. silver roubles) there after the holy and diplomatic pilgrim’s 
visit to the monks. There are rumours also that the Russian policy in Poland 
has been changed, and that the reason of the postponement of the incorporation 
of Poland in the Russian Empire, which had already begun, is that the attention 
of Russia is now concentrated on the Ottoman Empire. When the Grand Duke 
Constantine left for the Crimea, the Milutine scheme for annexing Poland had 
been adopted, and at Warsaw people expected the suppression of the autonomic 
institutions. Suddenly the programme was again modified, and the Russian 
Government is now understood to content itself with organising an adminis- 
tration copied on the Russian system, and having Russian chiefs, while the 
kingdom will continue to remain a country separated from Russia proper. 
The condition of the interior of the country is, however, far from settled, and if 
the Government courts external war, it must be in order to unite the various 
classes, whose relative positions have been so rudely altered of late, in some 
great national enterprise. There seems, however, no occasion for this, because 
the feeling of the whole country is thoroughly national, and probably nothing 
is wanted but time to enable the people among whom such vast changes have 
taken place to settle down in their new state. What is chiefly wanted is 
capital to develop the vast resources of the country, and war would probably 
waste this without adequate result. Turkey must probably grow weaker 
instead of stronger each year, while it is difficult to calculate the strength 
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and wealth of Russia some years hence, when her industrious and homogeneous 
population shall have realised the value of freedom, and settled down to the 
labour of cultivating the land on their own account. The following obser- 
yations on the internal condition of the empire apply especially to the 
Southern provinces, towards which the population of the thickly inhabited 
provinces of the North-East must gradually gravitate. 

In most of the provinces of the Russian empire society is extremely restricted, 
and the attention of the few persons who are capable of reflection is absorbed by 
interests of a purely local character, so that they give little heed to anything that 
takes place beyond the range of their immediate observation. From the more 
remote provinces arrivals are rare, and impressions that permeate the multitude 
at large are not easily seizable. Notwithstanding such an absence of intercourse 
and means of information, it is nevertheless obvious that this country is in a state 
of transition. Ancient institutions are either dislocated or dissolved, and those 
that are new have not become fully developed nor consolidated. None seem to 
feel confidence in the ground on which they stand; few are content—all are in 
expectancy. But certain it is that landowners (the large and most wealthy 
proprietors excepted) are becoming irremediably and rapidly impoverished. 
External commerce is depressed, the inland trade unproductive, and the 
finances very seriously deranged. Still, there is apparently no serious dis- 
affection—nothing sufficiently matured, at least, to cause any immediate uneasi- 
ness. Public attention and the grievances formerly growing to a head were 
suddenly checked by the insurrection of Poland, and the then prevailing 
discontent was diverted from abuses at home to be turned against that unhappy 
people and the foreign powers (who so inefficiently interceded in their behalf) 
with a degree of unity and of rancour almost inconceivable; this exasperation 
has not yet altogether subsided, being kept alive and fostered by the old 
Russian party, and others interested in dispossessing landowners of their 
estates in the Russo-Polish provinces, pursuant to an Ukase of the 22nd of 
December last. The proceedings of General Kauffmann in the proscribed 
provinces have been thus satirically commented on. Ie is disposing, it is said, 
of the four descriptions of landed property in Lithuania, as follows :—Giving 
to his ‘‘Tchinoyniki” the confiscated estates, confiscating such as are 
sequestrated, sequestrating those that are dilapidated, and dilapidating those 
which are encumbered—sacrificing the reputation and interests of the empire, 
by a crying injustice, to a pretended national instinct. 

When the new institutions of this country are regularly established and fully 
understood, the proprietors will find themselves dispossessed of their land, and in « 
state of abject poverty ; deprived, not only of the means of existence, but of all 
influence in public affairs. The agricultural peasantry will, however, in the mean- 
time, have gained a standingand some weight. But the system pursued will raise 
up a new bureaucracy, already emerging into life; and is likely to press heavily 
on real property, as independent of existing institutions which are undergoing 
modification in form, if not in effect. The local administration is to be conducted 
by committees, chosen from deputies elected by the landed proprietors, the 
burghers who are landowners, and the agricultural peasantry respectively, of each 
separate district. These members of the local administrative committees are, how- 
ever, salaried servants, and have a voice in fixing their own emoluments. With 
the venality so prevalent in this country, great abuses will be practised, and a new 
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bureaucracy spring up, to work within, or subordinate to, that already esta- 
blished by the crown ; doubly increasing, thereby, the number of that rapacious 
class. In some governments the expense of those committees already amounts 
to from 70,000 to 100,000 roubles; and it is estimated that upwards of four 
millions roubles will on the aggregate be abstracted from useful employment in 
the manner referred to. 

As for the social progress of this portion of the empire, the advancement 
is slow; but schools and places of education are growing up in various 
localities, and it may be assumed that the naturally good abilities of the people 
will at no distant period become favourably developed. ‘There is, however, 
an ostentatious display of finery predoininant among all orders, and the im- 
moderate use of ardent spirits in the lower classes, frightfully on the increase 
since their unrestricted sale has been permitted, is productive of much demo- 
alisation, more especially among the labouring population of towns. 

Agriculture in the southern provinces of the empire is aking little progress ; 
the few fortunate proprietors who possess means have recourse to foreign 
implements and machinery to diminish the calls for manual labour. Little 
attention is, however, given to the choice and quality of the seed made use of, 
nor are any attempts made to renovate the land by the application of manure, 
or scientific farming. Independently of other obstacles, periodical droughts have 
to be contended with, for which there is no remedy. ‘The formation of roads, 
construction of bridges, and other means to facilitate the communications, arc 
altogether neglected; and although the importance of unimpeded navigation 
on the rivers has been urged on the attention of the Government, but few 
effective measures have hitherto been employed to promote that essential object. 
A railway to connect the Sea of Azoff with Little Russia and the Ukraine, 
under the appellation of the ‘‘ Koursk-Tagunrog Railway,” has quite recently 
received the Imperial sanction, The precise direction that will be adopted has 
not yet been made known here, but it will certainly pass over the very rich 
and extensive anthracite and coal-fields situated between this place and Kharkoff, 
in the vicinity of Bachmout, Lugansk, &c., for the purpose of connecting those 
districts with, and furnishing combustible for, the inland lines. A branch 
through Aksay, or Rostoff, on to Stavropol and the Caucasus, is eventually 
intended. Government has guaranteed 5 per cent. per annum interest on tho 
outlay of capital not exceeding 84,037 roubles for every verst, and it appears 
that a company has been formed to carry out the undertaking. When com- 
pleted, the advantages that will accrue to the Azolf trade can scarcely at present 
be fully appreciated. 

We hear that by a recent Imperial decree a most important change has been 
introduced in the political condition of the Don Cossacks. The Don Cossack 
landed proprietors within the circuit of the Micuse,' are permitted to sell their 
land to any buyers, whether they belong to the Cossack community or not. 
This is considered a preparatory measure for the constitution of a new govern- 
ment, of which Taganrog will be the capital—a project that has been in 
agitation for many years past; and it is inferred, moreover, to be the begin- 
ning of a scheme for removing the entire Don Cossack territory from under 


(1) The Mieuse district embraces the Cossack Jands on the shores of the Azoff, from 


the mouth of the Don to the environs of Mariapol, and inland in a northerly direction, 
to the neighbourhood of Bachmout. 
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its present privileged jurisdiction, and rendering its community amenable to 
the same general administration as prevails in other Russian provinces. 





In PrussIA everything goes as smoothly as her best friends could wish. 
Since the Government has shown itself so conciliatory in the indemnity and loan 
questions, and Count Bismarck appeared so considerate and gentlemanlike 
in the chamber, in pleasing opposition to his former rudeness, the hope has 
revived among the people that the constitution would at length become a fact, 
When even men like Gneist seem to believe in the liberal tendencies of the 
Government, it is not to be wondered at that this belief is shared by all parties. 
Moreover, the country is still full of pride at the brilliant victories it has 
gained, and still more of joy at receiving its sons on their return from the 
war. Where the feeling is so joyful, the future appears in rosy colours, distrust 
vanishes, and the remembrance of former evils is deadened. Bismarck, 
whose health is said to be in not nearly so shattered a condition as is stated by 
some, has decidedly gained in popularity since the last sittings of the chamber. 
We were never unconditional admirers of this statesman, with whom might 
has more influence than right, and to whom all means are welcome that lead 
him to the object he has in view; nor do we even now share in the hopes of 
those who already see in him the apostle of the future freedom of Germany ; 
but as we report facts as they are, and without prejudice, we must add, from 
our own personal observation and the testimony of trustworthy witnesses, that 
the Prussian people would regard it as little less than a national misfortune 
if anything should happen to this once detested statesman. 


The appointment of Count Goluchowski as Governor of GALICIA is an event 
of greater importance for the future of Austria than might at first appear to 
those who only know him as the reactionary Minister «and the author of the 
well-known ‘‘ October diploma” of 1860. It is the first step towards the 
execution of that federalist policy of which we have heard so much since Count 
Beleredi became Minister of State, but which has hitherto only existed in 
theory, und given rise to hopes which it seemed would never be realised. 
Count Goluchowski is a statesman who has rendered valuable service both to 
the imperial dynasty and to his own country; and although his attachment to 
the empire, which was so well! illustrated by his famous declaration that ‘ he 
was neither a Pole nor a Ruthenian, but an Austrian,” formerly made him 
unpopular with his countrymen, he has during the last few years more than 
recovered the ground he had lost. Since his withdrawal from the Ministry he 
has risen in the estimation of the Galicians in proportion as he sank in the 
imperial favour, and the enthusiasm with which he was elected deputy for 
Lemberg and other places in Galicia last year showed how strong was the 
popular feeling in his behalf. It is certain that no appointment could please 
the Galicians more than that which has just been made in the person of this 
new governor; the task which lies before him, however, is a difficult one. 
The curse of Austria has long been its bureaucracy, and in no part of the 
empire has it been so noxious in its effects as in Galicia. There can now be 
no doubt that the terrible massacres of 1846 were mainly caused by the officials, 
who, selected from all parts of the empire for their unscrupulous zoal in 
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executing the orders of their superiors, were directed to use every means to 
stir up the peasants against the landowners. It is popularly supposed that 
these two classes differ from each other in race as well as in language and 
religion; this, however, is a mistake, arising from the vague notions that 
prevail as to the meaning of the word ‘‘ Ruthenian.” The truth is, that the 
majority of the population of the country, including nobles as well as 
peasants, are Ruthenians, and that the nobles speak Polish and profess the 
Catholic religion only because the country derived all its civilisation from 
Poland, just as the educated classes in Ireland and Wales speak English for a 
similar reason. The aristocratic class in Galicia is no more Polish by race 
than it is in the other Ruthenian provinces which belonged to ancient Poland, 
such as Volhynia and Podolia. Accordingly the Ruthenian peasant will 
speak Polish, and even adopt the Catholic religion, directly he raises himself 
in the social scale. There is, however, in Galicia, besides the natural antago- 
nism which everywhere prevails between rich and poor, an artificially created 
hostility between the members of the United Greek faith, the majority of 
whom are peasants, and the Roman Catholics. This hostility was originally 
produced by the United Greek clergy, who formed a so-called ‘ Ruthenian” 
party, holding carefully aloof from the Roman Catholics, whom it calls 
‘* Poles,” and whom it accuses of oppressing the genuine Ruthenians, and 
endeavouring to suppress their national language and faith. This party has 
always been strongly encouraged by Russia, who, as is known, claims all the 
Ruthenian territories, including Galicia, as having originally formed part of 
her empire, and is therefore interested in crushing the dominant Polish 
element, which now gives her so much trouble in her own Ruthenian pro- 
vinces. Austria, too, was blind enough, twenty years ago, to encourage the 
pretensions of the ‘‘ Ruthenians,” and thereby both play into the hands of 
her natural enemy and alienate from her rule a large body of her most power- 
ful and loyal subjects. It was for this purpose that she introduced into the 
country the complicated bureaucratic machine which it will be now Count 
Goluchowski’s task to sweep away. He will find it more difficult to restore 
that harmony among the different classes which Austria, as well as Russia, has 
used its utmost efforts to disturb. Fortunately, however, the helpless state into 
which Austria was thrown by the late war has emboldened the leaders of the 
‘‘Ruthenian” party to disclose their real aims, and thereby considerably to 
diminish the number of their supporters. A few weeks after the battle of 
Koniggratz they openly declared in their organ, the Slowo (word) that 
‘*they are Russians, not Ruthenians,” and plainly hinted that it was their 
manifest destiny to be rejoined to their fellow-countrymen. This bold decla- 
ration at once caused the defection from their party of all those who held 
places under the government, or were in any other way interested in showing 
their loyalty, besides which a great number of persons who had called them- 
selyes Ruthenians were by no means disposed to accept the rule of Russia, 
with the example of Poland before their eyes. Thus the party has now lost 
much of its old cohesion, and Count Goluchowski will doubtless succeed, by 
the exercise of a little tact, in dissolving it altogether. THe comes to Galicia 
avowedly in a conciliatory spirit; the Poles are similarly disposed, and if in the 
new institutions which will be granted to the country due consideration is 
given to the claims of the Ruthenian language and religion, the clerical agitators 
who lead the Ruthenian party will no longer haye any solid basis for their 
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propaganda. Perhaps the most significant symptom of the destruction with 
which the ‘‘ Ruthenian” party is now threatened is to be found in the indigna- 
tion of the Russian official organs at the appointment of the new governor of 
Galicia. The Austrian Government can require no better proof of the wisdom 
of its choice than to find it vehemently inveighed against by its natural enemy 
and rival. 





The EASTERN question is still the subject which most occupies the attention 
of European diplomatists. The Cretans continue their insurrection with their 
old bravery and perseverance, although they have received assurances from all 
the Powers that they will in no case obtain assistance from abroad; and it is 
now pretty evident that for the present there will be no outbreak in any other 
part of the Sultan’s dominions. That such an outbreak is in preparation, 
however, there can be no doubt, and the Powers are taking their measures 
accordingly. The active part which has been taken by France in the affairs of 
the East is shown by the extraordinary design attributed to the Viceroy of 
Egypt of introducing in that country a constitution after the French model—a 
measure which can only have the same effect in Egypt as it has had in other 
half-civilised countries, namely, to give rise to a corrupt bureaucratic system 
which will increase the burdens of the people without giving them any addi- 
tional guarantees for their material prosperity or political freedom. The French 
Government is also, there is reason to believe, in constant communication with 
the national leaders in the Slavonian provinces of Turkey, and it is chiefly 
owing to its representations that the outbreak which was preparing in those 
territories has been delayed. France is undoubtedly at this moment striving 
only for peace. She has done her best to induce the Turkish Government to 
make concessions to the Cretans, and it is even reported that she has prevailed 
upon the Porte to allow the Christians in the island to be tried by tribunals 
composed entirely of their co-religionists. On the other hand, she has very 
positively declared at Athens her disapproval of any interference of the Greek 
Government in the Cretan insurrection. Another difficulty, which threatened 
to give rise to very serious complications, has also been, if not entirely removed, 
at least rendered much less formidable by the intervention of France. It is 
known that in the matter of the recognition of Prince Charles as Tospodar of 
Roumania the principal obstacles to an arrangement with the Porte have come 
from the Prince himself, whose ambition to become an independent sovereign is 
now no secret. A month ago it seemed that all the difficulties were removed, 
and apartments were even prepared at Constantinople for the reception of the 
Prince when he arrived to do homage to the Sultan; and this amicable settle- 
ment of the affair was rightly attributed to the efforts of France to make both 
parties more yielding in the negotiations on the subject. Although, however, 
the Sultan consented to recognise Prince Charles as Hospodar, his consent 
was coupled with conditions to which the Government of Roumania strongly 
objected. Among these the most obnoxious were those that provided for the 
reduction of the Rouman army and the establishment of a Turkish Commissioner 
at Bucharest. The negotiations were accordingly resumed without any decision 
being arrived at, and ultimately the Turkish Government offered to give up the 
objectionable conditions provided France would guarantee the integrity of the 
empire. This the Marquis de Mousticr, who was no stranger to the national 
movement which is brewing in the Slavonian province: 


of Turkey, naturally 
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declined to do; and the matter remains as unsettled as‘ever. Although, there- 
fore, France is anxious to secure peace in the East for the present, she is per- 
fectly aware that even her power would not be capable of maintaining it there ; 
and she accordingly endeavours to strengthen her influence both with the Porte 
and its rebellious subjects, so as to preserve her interests when the inevitable 
outbreak occurs. As for Austria, she is at present too occupied with her in- 
ternal re-organisation to devote much attention to foreign polities, although 
the Eastern question is to her really one of existence. We are happy to per- 
ceive, however, that France inclines to side with Austria in her Eastern poliey— 
a course to which the interests of England also plainly point. Count Bismarck, 
who is now naturally belicved to have his finger in every pie, is suspected of 
intriguing with Prince Charles—with what object it is hard to say. The 
machinations of Russia in the same direction are more easily understood. In 
spite of the official telegrams which spread the intelligence all over Europe that 
Prince Charles had reccived a most enthusiastic reception during his late tour 
in Moldavia, most private accounts agree in stating that, on the contrary, he 
was very coldly received; and that the separatist tendencies in that province, 
which haye always given so much trouble to the advocates of a ‘ Rouman 
nationality,” are again reviving with increased force under the influence of 

tussian agitation. Prince Charles himself is said to have been so discouraged 
by the evident indifference shown him by the population, that he has several 
times threatened to resign. Indeed, affairs haye become so critical in the 
country that a revolution is by many looked upon as imminent. The finances 
are in just as bad a condition as they were under Couza; the Ministers are 
inefficient, disunited, and hostile to the new Prince; and the officials are more 
corrupt, if possible, than ever. ‘This state of things has been made eyen more 
dangerous by the recent arrival in Roumuania of several ex-Ilospodars, who still 
have numerous supporters in the country, and each of whom is secretly 
agitating to procure his restoration to the throne. As the elections for the 
Chamber, which is to meet in November, are now going on, these gentlemen 
have an ample field for their machinations ; and it is already evident, from the 
results of the elections which are known, that the Government party will be in 
a very small minority. The Radicals will, it is thought, again come into power 
when the Chamber meets; but changes of Ministry have never yet done any 
good tothe Roumans, and their frequency only shows more clearly the unfitness 
of this corrupt and frivolous race to have its political destinies in its own 


hands. 





The real significance of the late events in S1ctLy is as yet very imperfectly 
understood in England, and we therefore offer no apology to our readers for 
presenting them with a description of the insurrection, taken from private and 
impartial sources. What was its real character it is difficult to say. It cer- 
tainly was not got up by the Republican party, which is totally powerless in the 
island. Even Garibaldi, once so popular among the Sicilians, is now almost as 
much detested as he was formerly loved. The malcontents, who constitute full 
nine-tenths of the population of the island, are chiefly ‘* autonomists ’—i.e., they 


desire a separate government and institutions of their own, not necessarily in- 
volving absolute separation from the kingdom of Italy, but, rather, a sort of 
‘* personal union,” similar to that which the Hungarians ask for from Austria. 
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It seems that these ‘‘ autonomists ” were the real leaders of the present insur- 
rection, as they have been of former insurrections, but the ranks of the insurgents 
were in the present instance also largely swelled by deserters and vagabonds of 
all kinds, whose only object was plunder. ‘The latter had already for some time 
been the terror of Palermo, in whose vicinity they roamed about in small bands, 
attacking travellers and even plundering many of the houses in the suburbs. 
Their depredations naturally caused much indignation among the inhabitants 
of the town, who loudly complained of the negligence and inefficiency of the 
authorities in not having taken measures to prevent them. Another cause of 
discontent was the compulsory issue of paper money, and both the Prefect 
Torelli, and the other officials from Florence, soon became very unpopular. At 
length an invasion of the town by the brigands began to be openly talked of, 
and on the 16th of September bands of half-clad men, armed with guns, swords, 
knives, and sticks paraded the streets, the National Guard scarcely attempting 
any resistance. Next day, 400 soldiers having arrived from Messina, the con- 
flict began to grow more serious, and several men fell on both sides at the 
barricades which had been formed in the streets. Then came the pillage. The 
town-hall, the hall of justice, and the residence of the syndic, Marquis Rudini, 
were completely sacked, and their contents either stolen or burnt. Numerous 
proclamations were posted about the town, some republican, and some couched 
in vague language, and signed by the well-known local dignitary, Prince 
Linguaglossa. On the 19th an attempt was made by the imsurgents to break 
open the town prison and free its inmates, but without success. The same day 
seven frigates appeared in the harbour, and a sharp fire was opened on the town 
by some gunboats. This fire being directed along the streets, and not at the 
houses, very little damage was done to private property. Shortly afterwards 
there came some bersaglieri from Leghorn, and serious preparations were now 
made to expel the insurgents, who had maintained their footing in the town for 
six days. ‘This in itself proves that they must have been viewed with a certain 
degree of sympathy by the inhabitants. That the first insurgents were brigands 
there can be little doubt; but there was so much discontent in the town, that 
the opportunity of the brigands having eflected an entrance was seized to pro- 
duce an insurrection with the object of overthrowing the Government. At the 
head of this insurrection were Princes Monteleone, Rizzo, Linguaglossa, and 
Patemo, and a sort of insurgent government was even established, which took 
charge of the funds that had been seized in the public buildings, and issued pay 
to the soldiers of the insurrection. Jlortunately the arrival of the regular 
troops prevented the insurgents from organising themselves any further, and they 
were speedily driven out of the town. ‘The agitation in the island, however, has 
in no degree diminished, and the Government has become so alarmed at the 
persistence of the movement that it has sent 30,000 troops to keep it down. 
This, together with the large force which is still engaged against the brigands 
in Calabria, will create a formidable obstacle to the fulfilment of the economical 
designs of the Government. Although in neither case is there any real wish 
for separation from the kingdom of Italy, it seems certain that in both there 
are Bourbonistagencies at work, which will prolong the resistance to the authority 
of the Government, and delay those reductions in the army which can alone 
effectually relieve Italy in the financial crisis from which she is suffering. 
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The period of the fulfilment of the September Convention is rapidly approach- 
ing, notwithstanding which the Pore shows no sign of abandoning his attitude 
of passive protest. The French troops are to leave Rome in December, and the 
coldness with which the Papal legion which has been enlisted at Antibes has 
been received by the Roman people, shows how little chance there is of its being 
able to fulfil its mission of preserving the temporal power. At the Vatican 
there is much diversity of opinion as to the course which the Pope should 
adopt, but the most influential of his advisers continue to recommend him to 
withdraw to Malta. The Emperor Napoleon, on the other hand, makes every 
effort to induce his Holiness to reconcile himself with his people by secularising 
the Government, introducing a system of municipal administration, and amend- 
ing the law, and at the same time to come to an understanding with the 
Government at Florence. At the latter cily an attempt is being made to pre- 


vail upon the Pope to accept M. de Persigny’s ol] 


s old idea of a ‘‘civitas leonina.” 

sy this plan the part of Rome which was crected on the right bank of the 
Tiber by Pope Leo would become the exclusive property of the Pope, who 
would also obtain a picce of land as far as Civita Vecchia, which town would 
be made a free port, so as to facilitate access to the Pope from all parts of the 
world. ‘The remaining part of Rome, together with the provinces of Viterbo, 
Velletri, Frosinone, &c., would be occupied by the Halian troops. There can 
be no doubt, however, that this project will never be accepted by the Pope. 
The party of Reaction is at this moment stronger than ever at the Vatican, and 
all idea of a compromise with Tlorence is ul 


Iya 
4 “uOsoiu 


itely rejected. It is now pretty 
evident, notwithstanding the contident anticipations of Archbishop Mauning, 
that the last hour of the temporal sovereigniy of the Popes 
Pius LX. will only precipitate his fall by ol 


force of events. 


is at hand, and that 


stinately refusing to yield to the 


While the question of reform is still almost entirely absorbing the attention 
of English politicians, those of SWEDEN and DENMARK have at leneih brought 


it, in their own countries, to a practical solution. Ly the new electoral law 
adopted in Sweden, the parliament is to consist in future of two chambers, which 
will meet annually, aud are to take the place of the old diets, composed of the 
four estates, which met only every three ycars. The first chamber, which 
consisis chicfly of the representatives of the aristocracy, the landed interest, 
the capitalists, and the clergy, is elected by the provincial assemblies. ‘The 
elections for the second chamber take place in the towns and country districts, 


and it is made optional for each district cither to adopt the system of direct 
In the towns the direct mode of election has 
been chiefly adopted. The result of the elections which have just been con- 


cluded has been to make the first chamber a sort of house of peers, containing 


election or of electoral colleges. 


a great number of men who have attained to high rank in consequence of the 
eminent services they have rendered to the country, but at the same time not 
excluding men who, though not belonging to the aristocracy, are regarded, 
because of their wealth or natural ubilitics, as fit representatives of the capital 
and intelligence of the provinces; while the second chamber is a far more 
democratic assembly, consisting for the most part of peasants and representa- 
tives of the artisan class. Such a political organisation would, among a people 
less orderly and naturally conservative than 





the Swedes, probably lead to 
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anarchy and revolution; in Sweden it is generally acknowledged to be the 
most satisfactory solution of the political difficulties which have for the last 
few years distracted the country. 

In Denmark the new constitution which is now in force was made the law 
of the country last July. Before that date there were two constitutions in 
Denmark: that for Jutland and the Danish islands, which is dated dth of June, 
1849; and that of the 18th November, 1863, which was to apply to Denmark 
proper and the Duchy of Schleswig. It will be remembered that the last of 
these constitutions was the indirect cause of the Danish war, the Germans 
having made it their chief ground of quarrel with Denmark that by adopting 
the above constitution she had separated Schleswig from Holstein, and incor- 
porated the former duchy with her other territories, while they claimed it as 
German territory, and insisted on the right of the two duchies to remain 
united, Under these constitutions there were two representative assemblies in 
Denmark, each with two chambers: the Rigsraad, which legislated for Jutland 
and the Danish iskands (and also for Schleswig, until it was taken from Den- 


ig, 
mark); and the Rigsdag, which was the parliament of Denmark proper, the 
two Parliaments sitting on alternate days. This cumbrous legislative machinery 


naturally produced great evils, but its very cumbrousness rendered it extremely 


difficult to alter it. ‘The new constitution could by the law only be introduced 


after it had been adopted by both houses of both the Rigsraad and the Rigs- 
dag; and although the latter assembly voted it in three consecutive sessions, 
it was not until last November, and after repeated angry debates, dissolutions, 


and changes of ministry, that the Rigsraad also consent 


ul to its passing. 

By the new constitution there is to be one parliament only for the whole 
monarchy, with an upper house, called the Landsihing, and a lower house, called 
the Folksthing. The upper house is to be elected by persons who pay a certain 
sum yearly in taxes, and the lower by universal sullrage. The Lutheran 
Church is recognised as the national church of Deuimark. All the officials are 
to be appointed by the King; who, besides sharing the legislative power with 
the chambers, has the right of declaring war and making peace, together with 
the privilege of pardon, and of dissolving either or both of the chambers. In 
the lower house there is one member for every 16,000 inhabitants. The upper 
house consists of sixty-six members, twelve of whom are appointed for life by 
the Crown from among the deputies or the corps diplomatique, and the remainder 
are appointed for eight years. The latter may, however, be re-appointed every 
four years. The Parliament, or Rigsdag, mects on the first Monday in October 
every year, unless when convoked before that date. AIL bills require the sane- 
tion of the King before they can become law. The judges are immovable, except 
when they become untitted for their duties by reason of age or mental incapacity. 
All class privileges are abolished, and every man capable of bearing arms is 
bound, when necessary, to assist in person in the defence of his country. This 
constitution, like that of Sweden, is, it will be seen, of a very democratic cha- 
racter, and the violent party struggles by which Denmark has been torn of late 
years hardly justify the belief that the Danish people will use the great powers 
entrusted to them with moderation. At any rate, it will be especially interest- 
ing to Englishmen to watch the results of the important political experiment 
now being tricd by two nations akin to them in race, and in many respects 
similar to them in character and political tendencies. 

Oct. 11. 
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Tne LirE AND DEATH OF JEANNE D’Arc. By Harriet Parr. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

THIS is a very pleasant book, well worth the reading in both those matters 
which are essential to the worth of such a book. The reading cf it is in itself a 
pleasure ; and it succeeds in conveying instruction and conyiction on a subject 
which, though remote, still possesses great interest. The generality of reading 
men and women in these days would not care to wade through a dull book about 
Joan of Arc, let that book be ever so true. And yet there are not, perhaps, 
many men and women sufficiently well acquainted with the details of the Maid’s 
life to make some additional knowledge respecting it altogether unnecessary to 
them. Ifsuch be the case, Miss Parr’s book ought to be successful. 

It may be well that she should bear in mind, in reference to future under- 
takings of the same kind, that plain speaking and sufficient speaking in regard 
to dates is very desirable. The terms Epiphany and Ascension do not to many 
readers, even in this Christian country, convey as plainly, as no doubt they 
should do, the exact period of the year. And I think, too, it will be found that 
although nearly all the Maid’s great doings were performed in the year 1429, 
that date, in figures, is not once mentioned. 

The wonderiul deeds, the heroic life, the great success, the fame, and the 
once alleged infamy of the Maid, together with the simple fact of her martyrdom 
under the hands of Churchmen attached to the English party in France, in 
the early days of our Henry VI., are known to all readers of history. That 
which we now learn so pleasantly from Miss Parr has reference specially 
to Jeanne’s own character and to the details of her career: the manner in 
which she was called to her career, and the means by which she entered 
on it; the shortness and brilliancy and strength, and indeed weakness of 
her life, while she was so engaged; and then the mode of her capture, the 
nature of her trial, and the scene of her death. She was born in Lorraine, 
in the early spring of 1412, and was not therefore a Frenchwoman. We 
find her continually speaking of ‘‘ going into France.” She was burned at the 
stake in Rouen, in May, 1431, when she was little more than nineteen years old. 
And of that short life the last year had been spent, chained, in prison. Her 
triumphs, therefore, were not long for herself, nor was there allowed to her much 
personal enjoyment of the prestige of her glory. Had there been less even than 
there was, the bitterness of her fate might perhaps have been averted. She 
was the daughter of what we may call a small farmer, and spent her childhood 
among cattle and trees and spinning wheels. Whatever Miss Parr tells us of 
the remainder of her early years must be taken as in some degree doubtful. 
It was probably the case that a girl who at seventeen was so decided in her 
purpose, and decided in a purpose so strange, should not at twelve or fourteen 
have been quite like other girls; and that perhaps is all that we have a right to 
say. At the age of seventeen her history begins. She then told those around her 
that she heard ‘‘ voices,” and had a ‘‘counsel.’”? The yoices were the voices 
of Katherine and St. Margaret, and the counsel was the counsel of God. Ter 
voices and her counsel told her to go into France to King Charles,—King 
Charles VII., who in those days sadly wantcd somebody to go to hiin,—and 
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to relieve Orleans, which was besieged by the English; and to take the uncrowned 
king to Rheims, and crown him there; and todrive the English out of France. 
But how was she to get to the king, and how was she to begin to do these 
things ? 

The greatest marvel of Jeanne’s life is that she did make her way to the king, 
and had herself apparelled as a warrior, and got herself passed as it were by 
juries of priests and of matrons,—as good Catholic and good maid,—and got 
herself put in command of soldiers, by the mere force of her will and the 
eloquence of her words. She was asked to show a sign,—something to let 
kings and ministers, priests and matrons, know that she had counsel direct 
from God. But she had none to show. There was no attempt, first or last, 
either on her own part or on the part of those who upheld her, to pass 
her off upon the people by the aid of ecclesiastical pretences. There was no 
miracle-mongering. The people, including the poor king, were sorely in want. 
If any one would come to their aid, it might do something. Jeanne, inspired 
by her voices, against the wish of father and mother, made her way to the 
commandant of a neighbouring strong town. Repulsed once, she did so again, 
and so talked to the commandant and those around him that she got herself 
passed on to the king. The king saw her, and sent her to be examined by 
priests and matrons, who declared that, for aught they could say, she was a good 
girl. She thus speaks to an abbot who went to examine her: ‘* You are come 
to question me again. Listen. I know neither A nor B; but only that I am 
sent on the part of the King of heaven to raise the siege of Orleans, and to crown 
the king.” So they armed her like a man and a knight, and sent her to 
Orleans with an army to relieve the city. The outworks of the English were 
assaulted, and the city was relieved. Provisions were taken in, and the English 
were driven out of the Orleans country. It does not seem that her military 
commands were literally obeyed,—if even obeyed at all; but she was there, 
fighting in the foremost, and the knowledge that she was there gave to the 
French soldiers the spirit that made them successful. During the days subsequent 
to her great success, the people tried to worship her after a fashion, kissing ~ 
her garments and her hand. For this she was rebuked by an abbot, who told 
her that such honours did not belong to her. We can fancy that poor Jeanne 
in her triumph had admitted the kissing of her hands,—as who would not ? 
We have heard that Mr. Spurgeon has had his hands kissed liberally by ladies 
who have thought him half divine. ‘‘In truth,” said Jeanne to the abbot, 
‘*] know not how to keep me, unless God will keep me.” 

Then she carried the king to Rheims, and had him crowned there. Charles 
VII. was a poor creature,—as poor nearly as a king might be, and was ever 
putting her extreme loyalty to the severest tests. It must have been very hard 
to be loyal to such a fainéant coward. But Jeanne recognised him as King of 
France, and in obedience to her voices, had him crowned as such duly in the 
chiéf church of his empire. Charles, though he believed in her and liked her, 
only believed in her a little, and only liked her a little. He did perhaps in 
that way all that his nature could. In none of her diffculties did he attempt 
to relieve her, and in her final difficulty he made no sign. He was crowned 
duly l4th, 1429, within four or five months of the day on which Jeanne had 
left her home as a peasant; and she, with her wondrous banner, armed as a 
knight, and honoured of all, stood nearest to him when he was crowned, 

Aiter that she went with the French army to Paris, which was held by the 
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English, and by the English-French. Thence she was repulsed, and had after 
that but little of the joy of success. One other victory she gained, or the french 
gained with her aid,—that was the taking of St. Pierre le Moustier. ‘This town 
was stormed in the autumn of her one eventful year, and then during the winter 
they made her and her kith and kin, nobles. She had the household, we are told, 
of a count, and a count’s means, and she wore a long and stately robe over her 
man’s armour, with her hair trimmed round, ‘‘ her hat looped, her tunic short, 
and her scarlet hose fastened with a multiplicity of tags.” Poor Jeanne! One’s 
heart bleeds, even after four hundred years, as one thinks of the young bosom 
beneath the robe and the armour, and the feverish, fitful, doubting ambition 
with which she saw those tags fastened on to her legs. She knew, poor girl, that 
her voices did not tell her to be so bedizencd. Then in the spring she went 
fighting again, amidst those armed towns and petty fortresses, and in making 
a sally she got taken, by Jean of Luxembourg, before Compi¢gne. That was on 
the 25th May, 1430. She had been at it just a year, and that was the end of 
it. All her fame has come from twelye months’ work, and at the end of that 
twelve months the French were hardly better off than before. Orleans was 
better off, and the king had been crowned; that was about all,—unless indeed 
the people had been taught that the English were after all not such wonderful 
men-at-arms. 

Miss Parr’s second yolume tells us of the Maid’s trial and her death. From 
its nature this part of her nurrative is not so full of story us the former volume, 
and the details of the trial are long; but, nevertheless, the reader will find 
nothing to skip, und will not be fatigued. The present interest im the question 
of Joan of Are lies chieflyin the circumstances of this trial, and in the judg- 
ment which we are to form of the doings of the persons concerned in it. And in 
forming this judgment we shall form not only our judgment on the character 
of Jeanne herself,—whether she was a witch or an angel, a good young 
woman or 2a depraved young woman,—whether her strength came from God, or 
devil, or from her own gifts, or simply from the weakness of France; but we 
shall also come to some conclusion in our minds as to what an honest man 
would have thought of her, who living in those days, and with such lights as 
he might then have had around him, wished to think and to do as God would 
have hin think and do. In this really is the issue which is raised, and ou this 
point I do not altogether find myself agreeing with Miss Parr, who in her fervid 
admiration for Jeanne, with her warm sympaticy and true feeling of honest 
purtizanship, has taught hersclf to think that no one in the whole matter was 
good except Jeanne,—unless so far as any one in mercy may have extended a 
hand to help Jeanne in her extremity. 

That Jeanne was « pure virgin and thoroughly moral in the conduct of her 
life may be taken as granted without further words, because her enemics have 
so acknowledged. Her oifence, that for which she was burned, was offence 
against the Church, and not offence against man. It is horrid to us that any 
one should eyer have been burned for such an offence, Lf any man tell us 
even in these days that he himself is God, we do not burn him,—but laugh at 
him. But that has nothing to do with the question. Many have been burned 
since poor Jeanne’s time in other countries besides France for offences aguinst 
the Church. 

When Jeanne was taken by Jean of Luxembourg, she was sold as a prisoner 


of war to the English, gud by them given up to the suthoritics of the Church. 
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Whether this was handsome conduct on the part of Jean, or of the English, 
van hardly be judged by any of the rules of war. The rules of war did not 
refer to women who-went to war as messengers from God. Even though, 
at that day, she had used and had attempted to use no miracle among her 
own people, how was it not to be believed by those opposed to her that she 
was, or pretended to be, miraculous? And, indeed, she herself thought 
that her voices from heaven were miraculous. We may know, having had 
further teaching than came in the way even of bishops in those days, that a man 
does not doa good day’s work without a voice from God, and that Jeanne’s 
voices were the promptings of a great and eager spirit : but she did not think 
so,—nor did her own people, who worshipped her as God. And was it not 
as reasonable that her enemies should regard her as a devil? One cannot see, 
looking at men as men then were, what they could have done with her but give 
her up to the Church. 

But her trial was no easy matter, and was compassed with great care and 
much ceremony. That the Bishop of Beauvois, who was her judge and prose- 
cutor,—and, no doubt also, her enemy, as Miss Parr declares,—was cruel and 
unscrupulous as well as clever, is most probable. Such was the character of many 
Churchmen of the day. That the bishop sincerely believed that such a one as 
Jeanne was detrimental to the interests of the Church,—that she was, as such, 
worse than woman, and should be put away,—that the destruction of her by fire 
would Le beneficial to the Church which was so good a thing for him, aud in 
which he believed as being good for others,—there is nothing in Miss Parr’s 


story to make us doubt. A women was before him who declared that she had 


special voices from God,—thai she was specially visited by saints,—that she 
was enabled by God to prophesy the future of France, and to prophesy it in 
opposition to his wishes,—a woman whose ideas of religion were altogether 
antagonistic to hisown! What in those days could he do but burn her? When 
Miss Parr thinks of the millennium, does she ever reflect how much of it has 
come already, as she remembers the dificrence that four hundred years have 
matle 7 

The three points strongly urged against Jeanne at her trial were the hearing 
of the yoices.x—as to which the Judges seem to have ielt that they could not 
make much, unless she would say that the voices were accompanied by some 
sien; the wearing of male clothes,—as to which no force seems to have applied 
to her even in prison; and the sign which she said that she showed to the king. 
On the latter point, in her bewilderment among her judges, she at last was 
false; or, as Miss Parr puts it, with admirable correctness of description, she 
plunged ‘into a figurative narrative of the scene at the Castle at Chinon, justi- 
fied to her own conscience probably.” She told how an angel had come to the 
king with a crown, very rich; and that the angel was seen by others besides 
herself,—whom she named ; and that the crown was seen by many who did not 
see the angel. 

‘The most piteous touches of all during the trial are those which have reference 
to her desire to hear mass and take the sacrament, and the conditions on 
which this comfort was offered to her. Would she put off her male clothing ? 
Yes; she would for a day—if she might go clothed, not as a peasant, but in the 
raiment of a woman who had stood well in the world. But no; that would not 
suffice ; and in the end she heard no mass and had no sacrament. And then she 
abjured—and then she relapsed. It is all most touching. ‘* Would she submit 
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to the Church?” Not at the expense of her voices,—of the religion of her past 
iife,—of her belief! And yet she longed to live. ‘‘ If you will take me out of 
iny chains, and let me go to mass, and put me into a quiet prison,’”’—where she 
should not have insolent men with her,—‘‘and give me a woman to keep me, 
I will be good. I will do what the Church bids me.” If Miss Parr quoted these 
words with dry eyes, I am mistaken. 

Of course she was condemned. Of course she was burned. For such a career 
what other end was there? She did great deeds. She lived a life pure, noble, 
generous, and great; and we can only hope on her behalf, after some dim 
fashion, that the sweetness of the ultimate triumph of her purity and greatness 
may reach and comfort her spirit. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


EssAYs FOR THE TIMES ON ECCLESIASTICAL AND SoctaL SupsEcts. By J. 
Il. Rice, D.D., author of ‘‘ Modern Anglican Theology.” London, 1866. 


THERE was talk once at the Leipzig Book Fair of a Review of Reviews, and 
though that project seems to have come happily to nothing, the critic drudge of 
these days can nowise escape the task, seldom profitable or pleasant, of review- 
ing reviews. A good review should contain the distilled essence of a book; 
a good review of the review should give the quintessence of the essence ; and 
the process of distillation is likely to be as trying to the critic as the result is 
unsatisfactory to the public. Nothing remains for the former but a more or 
less frank evasion of the difficulty. Such will be my course on the present 
occasion. I shall not endeavour to present an epitome of these collected Review 
articles of Dr. Rigg’s, but shall content myself with one or two remarks on 
special points, adding something in the way of brief gencral characterisation. 
Dr. Rigg is known in the theological world by a spirited defence of the 
old orthodoxy against those clergymen and laymen of the Church of England 
who seem to him its covert assailants or injudicious allies. He is one of the 
most influential and solidly able men in the Wesleyan community; and these 
essays, republished as they are from the Loudon Quurterly Review, the chief 
literary organ of the Methodists in England, possess an interest additional to 
that derived from their intrinsic vigour and animation, as revealing the cha- 
racter, quality, and tendencies of thought in the more cultivated and intelligent 
circles of Wesleyan Methodism. Dr. Rigg discusses at some length the relations 
of the Wesleyan community to the Established Church, glancing necessarily, 
as he proceeds, at their relations to other Nonconformists ; and his conclusions 
are, on the whole, rational and satisfactory. ‘‘ Methodism,” says Dr. Rigg, 
*‘means close and lively Christian fellowship—class meetings and prayer 
meetings.” In other words, it rests mainly neither upon doctrinal peculiarity 
nor upon form of ecclesiastical government, but upon cultivation of the reli- 
gious emotions, elaborate fostering of devout enthusiasm—development, 
invigoration, quickening of Christian life. The simplicity and definite- 
ness of this aim confer great benefit upon the Wesleyans. They know 
the basis on which they stand; they have consciously and deliberately chosen 
it; and friends and foes can clearly apprehend it. The position of the larger 
portion of English Nonconformists is one into which they have drifted {rom 
their old moorings, and which is by no means so well defined. More than 
twenty years ago John Sterling remarked “that of the Puritans not a trace 


remains except in history,” and that no successors are to be found in England 
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to “the fellows who sought the Lord by the light of their own pistol- 
shots.” This was one of those sharp, sure glances, by which Sterling, a man 
of fine though not strong genius, saw occasionally into an important fact. 
The two main elements in the impulse which acted upon the Puritans of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were rigid, literal Biblicism, which shrank 
as from deadly sin from the adoption in Divine worship of any ceremony not 
expressly enjoined in Scripture, and intense hostility to that Papal authority 
which, during those centuries, put into operation all the enginery of diplomatic 
intrigue and military prowess to crush the Reformation. Neither of these 
momenta of old Puritanism has now any force in England. Not one Noncon- 
formist in ten thousand has a conscientious objection to those ceremonies of 
the Church against which his fathers bore testimony to the death; and 
though Mr. Whalley has views as to the danger to which England is exposed 
from an invasion of Fenians headed by the Pope, most of us believe that the 
peril which threatens us from Rome is as shadowy as the fear that Philip II. 
will rise from the dead. Add that the Westbury decisions and the Act recently 
passed on clerical subscription have practically thrown the Church of England 
open to every form of theological belief which does not explicitly reject catholic 
doctrine; and it will become evident that the old grounds of English Noncon- 
formity have been effectually cut from beneath the feet of modern Noncon- 
formists. The great body of Independents have accordingly fallen back upon, 
or gone forward to, the position that the Church ought to receive no endow- 
ment from the State. On a belief in the sacred duty of kings not to endow 
religion, assisted by the natural love of Englishmen for anarch‘c self-assertion, 
English Nonconformity now, for the most part, takes its stand. The Wes- 
leyan, laying stress upon the practical part of religion and elaborating his 
apparatus for the promotion of spiritual enthusiasm, has no temptation to anti- 
State Churchism, and can look with respect upon an ecclesiastical establishment 
to the operations of which his own may be viewed as normally supplemental. 
It must be confessed that these essays bear trace of haste both in thought 
and composition. Dr. Rigg is a hard-worked man, co-operating in all the 
schemes of his denomination, literary and religious, and prosecuting with extra- 
ordinary ardour and success the duties of a preacher and pastor. Under these 
circumstances we cannot be surprised if we occasionally miss that exact balanc- 
ing of evidence, and that nice precision of thought, which are the only safe- 
guards from popular and rhetorical fallacies. In one of the pieces, for example 
—an address or lecture delivered to the Young Men’s Christian Association— 
we find Dr. Rigg indulging in somewhat vague and declamatory statements 
relating to the all-importance of Christianity in modern civilisation. To 
Christianity, by which Dr. Rigg must be supposed to mean the Christian 
Church, we are to impute everything of value that has been achieved in modern 
times. ‘‘ Christianity has abolished serfdom, blotted out the savage laws which 
disgraced all the statute-books of Europe, made law in most European lands 
common and equal for all of every class; she has humanised manners, put an 
end to judicial combats, abated, and in this country all but abolished, duelling, 
and, except in such unhappy Popish countries as Spain and Italy, done away 
with hereditary blood-feuds and revenges ; she has mitigated the evils of war, 
and put a stop, in Western Europe at least, to mere wars of conquest or 
aggrandisement; she has induced the leadine nations to make costly provision 
for the wants of the unemployed poor ; has scattered over the land alms-houses, 


hospitals, and charitable ins‘itutions of every kind; she has in most countries 
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abolished, and everywhere greatly diminished the slave trade, and throughout 
a great part of the world has extinguished slavery itself.” This is loose and 
unscientific. I should be the last to dispute Mr. Carlyle’s position that Chris- 
tianity is the life and soul of modern culture, or to deny that the Church, 
expressly so-called, has been justly classed by Guizot among the most im- 
portant agencies in Huropean civilisation. But it is unfair to deny that very 
much of which we are honourably proud in modern habit, sentiment, and 
general form of life and thought, is due to men who, in the eye of the Church, 
were vehemently heterodox or altogether infidel. Two hundred years ago no 
Christian Church or nation was tolerant; to-day most Christians are cordially , 
and congenially tolerant; but whether the doctrine of toleration would have 
reached its place of universal acceptance among us, had it not been aided by 
Locke and Voltaire, is a question. Dr. Rigg carries to the credit of Christianity, 
also, everything that has been done by medical and sanitary science. In this 
there is some truth. The Christian law of unlimited faith in kindness has been 
the tap-root of the tree of life in the garden of the modern world. Even in 
men who declared against Christianity, its spirit has worked. But the Christi- 
anity which has been beyond the pale of any known Church or sect has 
assuredly contributed its share to modern civilisation, and if Dr. Rigg holds 
manfully to his theorem that everything in the progress of the world is due to 
Christianity, he must find a place in the temple for Voltaire and Diderot, Kant 
and Fichte, Goethe and Carlyle. Dr. Rigg’s eloquent felicitation of the Christian 
young men of London on the end put to wars of conquest in Western Europe, 
has received a still more eloquent commentary in the ten days’ campaign of 
Bismarck. 

Another instance of slip-shod thinking occurs in Dr. Rigg’s remarks upon 
a belief in miracles as connected with faith in a personal God. ‘If there be 
a personal God,” he says, ‘miracles fall easily into place as a part of His 
manifestations, as in harmony with the highest. law of His character and govern- 
ment.” There is asense in which this is, 1 think, correct. If you accept a 
miracle as a fact, your knowledge of God's existence and of His providential 
government of the world, as revealed in Scripture, may assist you in fitting it 
into its place in the scheme of things. But if it is your object to obtain 
evidence, sustainable in the court of scientific criticism, that a miracle 7s a fact— 
and if you admit, which you ought not to do, as bearing upon that evidence, 
any hypothesis of the Divine, then that of a personal, all-wise, omnipotent 
God will not only refuse to assist you, but will stand in your way more than 
any other. ‘There is no reason in the world why an Atheist or Pantheist 
should not believe in a miracle as readily as in any other fact; but a Theist 
is bound to sift with reverent severity and strictness the evidence for so startling 
a phenomenon. Try it. A miracle is a deviation from, or suspension of, the 
order of sequence in the physical world. On the atheistic hypothesis the force 
carrying on the sequence in question is unintelligent, blind, dead, fortuitous. 
The faintest nexus of actual power connecting the phenomena of the universe 
is on this theory undiscoverable. The most aerial and evanescent thrill of 
purpose,—the most delicate and untraceable pulse of intention,—would be 
the entrance of mind into the universe, and the atheistic theory would 
collapse in an instant. Work out the logic of Atheism, and it will tell 
you that you know exclusively the present and the past. Of the future you 
have no surmise. Atheism cannot promise. Jlow can there be promise 
where there is no life, no thought, no consciousness, no will? Man's faith in 
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the constancy of nature on the atheistic hypothesis is, in strict scientific 
valuation, nothing more, and nothing else, than the animal faculty of habit 
which brings the dog to his hutch at the feeding hour. The dog knows no 
reason Why his food should be appointed him, but he found it yesterday, and 
he instinctively trusts that he will find it to-day. The clown falls asleep on 
the crater of a volcano, secure in the knowledge that there has been no eruption 
in the last fifty years: but there is an eruption in the night, and his expec- 
tation, based on no reason, is disappointed: To pronounce upon the constancy 
of nature, in a dead and mindless universe, because sequence has been 
observed to take a certain order during the momentary glimpse of seventy 
years—the momentary glimpse in relation to the age of the universe of the 
few thousand years we can partially rescue from oblivion—is to practise the 
logic at which the old Grecks used to laugh, of buying a crow to see whether 
it will live two hundred years. The crow in our case has lived, say, a year; 
can we infer that it will live eternally ? If not, the Atheist, knowing only the 
fact that nature has been constant for so long, cannot conclude therefrom that 
its constancy will be everlasting. Atheism, accordingly, can assign no grounds 
for believing that a miracle will not occur at any moment, or that the 
universe of the future will bear any resemblance to the universe of the past. 
The Pantheist, in the next place, sees in the universe a perpetually evolved, 
perpetually manifested God, and no cause can be shown why this evolution, 
impersonal and unconscious, should not run into the most capricious freaks of 
miracle and portent. But if we hold that the chains of physical sequence, 
stretching in million million links across the starry spaces, and drawing the fine 
infinitude of their reticulation through the grass at our feet, are but the golden 
reins by which, in mystic wave-like dance of modulated harmony, the chariot of 
the universe is guided by the living God,—and if every occurrence in the world 
of humanity has been foreseen and pre-arranged by Him,—it és startling to 
be told that a power has been exerted cutting the asbestos thread asunder, 
and cancelling for the time the mode chosen by the Most High for the exertion 
of his energy. That it should be one and the same Power which bloomed in 
the fig tree and which blasted the fig tree, does at first surprise us. Dr. 
Rige would not attempt to escape the difficulty by setting the universe apart 
from God, and adopting the theory of « Demiurgus, first constructing the 
world-machine, and then sitting by to see it go. Such an hypothesis implies 
that God is less than the universe, not omnipresent, not omniscient, and is 
therefore essentially idolatrous. The argument against miracles @ priori, on 
the theory of a personal God, has been fully argued out in Germany; and the 
sole, but quite satisfactory, answer to it is, that in investigating facts of what- 
ever kind, those called natural or those called supernatural, we are to proceed 
upon the evidence appropriate to the case, and to have regard to no @ priori 
theory whatever. Christ’s miracles admit, I believe, of proof as valid as that 
of any scientific or historical facts, and all hypothesis on the subject is 
superfluous. 

But I have lingered too long on the defects of these essays. They have many 
and substantial merits. A liberal and genial spirit pervades them, and they 
burn with a fine wholesome intensity of religious faith and feeling. The 
subjects are various, and the treatment is generally sound and forcible. On 
the Vocation and Training of the Clergy, and on the Origin, Causes, and Cure 
of Pauperism, Dr. Rigg’s views are manly and sensible. Lis voice is for the 
higher culture of the clergy and their social elevation ; and, in accordance with 
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all the better and bolder among modern economists, he lays great stress, in 
dealing with the problem of pauperism, on giving the working man a decent 
dwelling, his own if possible, and an interest in the land. 

PETER BAYNE. 


GREAT YARMOUTH AND LoweEstorT; A HANDBOOK FOR VISITORS AND REsI- 
DENTS. With Chapters on the Archeology, Natural Ilistory, &c., of the 
District ; a History with Statistics of the East Coast Merring Fishery ; and 
an Etymological and Comparative Glossary of the Dialect of East Anglia. 
By Jonn Greaves NALL. Longmans. 1866. 

THE good fame of Yarmouth has been severely damaged of late, but the taint 
of political impurity is chronic, and of old standing. In 1834, on the return of 
Mr. Thomas Baring and that brilliant verse-maker Winthrop Mackworth Praed, 
the committee appointed to investigate the petition against their return stated 
that it was the custom, whether the candidate lost or won, to give every voter 
who applied for it the sum of two guineas. In 1848, an Act was passed depriv- 
ing the freemen of Yarmouth of their votes, on the ground of corruption ; and 
in 1853 the town is described, in Dod’s ‘‘ Electoral Facts,” as ‘‘ an open borough, 
in which money is said to be the best friend.” In this respect the town has a 
foul name, and seems likely to retain it. But, notwithstanding its degradation 
as a borough, Yarmouth is a place of renown. It has been painted by Turner, 
sung of by Crabbe, described with curious felicity by Ruskin. It boasts, with 
the exception of Seville, the finest quay in Europe, a magnificent haven, and 
the largest parish church in England. It is the head-quarters of one of our 
most famous fisheries, and is also a fashionable watering-place, with balls, 
assembly rooms, circulating libraries, and a race-course. It is said to be the 
healthiest town in the country, and is one of the liveliest towns upon the coast ; 
with a fine beach, good sands, a jetty (beloved of artists and famous upon 
canvas) ; river, lake, and ocean for bathing and boating, pleasant roads for 
driving, and many other attractions which the tourist will duly appreciate. 

Lowestoft also, with fine sands and esplanade, cheerful scenery, and a 
salubrious climate, has much to recommend it; and a good Handbook of these 
fashionable resorts, which as yet have been unvisited by ‘‘ Murray,” is a 
desideratum. 

Mr. Nall’s volume has great merits, but it has also defects which are likely to 
obscure them. It bears the marks of untiring industry and research, of much 
reading and careful investigation. The author states that he has been engaged 
upon it for a long time, and his work confirms his statement. But in his 
anxiety that nothing should be omitted, too much has been attempted. The 
book is ill adapted for the ordinary tourist. It consists of more than 700 
closely-printed pages, of which about 150 are devoted to the Ierring Fishery, 
and more than 250 to the dialect and provincialisms of East Anglia. On these 
subjects Mr. Nall writes copiously and well, and the information he has so skil- 
fully collected will always be of value. But, unfortunately, it is not of value 
in a guide-book, and, being out of place, will be unappreciated. Mr. Nall him- 
self seems to have had some fear of tuxing too severely the patience of his 
public, for he informs us in the introduction that two editions of the volume 
have been prepared, the cheaper and more condensed being for visitors, and the 
enlarged edition, with plates, for the resident inhabitants. This idea, however, 
was afterwards ubandoned, or has not yet been carried out. JouN DrEnnIs. 











